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EDITORIALS 


The Hard Road _ Lent is not the time for sickly sentimentality. The 

women of Jerusalem were more sorry for Jesus than 
they were for their sins. Jesus did not feel sorry for Himself, but for sinners. 
So He “steadfastly set His face toward Jerusalem.” His Father had deter- 
mined that He should not only die but also rise again. So “for the joy 
that was set before Him” Jesus endured the cross, ignored the shame, and 
is now set down in triumph at the right hand of the Father. 

Those who follow after Christ must walk the Via Dolorosa, and it is 
a hard road. It is the road of penitent faith and self-denying service. Our 
allegiance to Him is not blind to the realities of the hard road. But we 
walk the hard road with the joy and confidence that we are not following 
in the steps of a dead leader. We who follow Him are partakers not only 
of His suffering but also of His triumph and glory. The hard road is the 
glory road. 

It is unseemly for the church of the living God to work in a spirit of 
defeatism. For example, a teacher-training program based on the premise 
that we will certainly not be able to supply the staggering need for fully 
trained, competent teachers deserves to fail. Certainly, the paths ahead for 
the church are trying, expensive, challenging, overwhelming, difficult, and 
painful. It is a hard road. 

But Christ knows the road. He has walked it before. Let us follow 
Him with faces set steadfastly to the day when He will crown our labors 
with His blessing. 

Let Christ speak to you in Word and Sacrament as you walk with Him 
on your hard road, and, like the Emmaus disciples, you will know the 
sensation of the burning heart, and your eyes will be opened to see that the 
hard road ends in glory. M.L.K. 


Play Ball Remarks made previous to and during the White House 

Conference on Education contribute to the conclusion that, 
by and large, the general public is not sympathetically concerned about non- 
public education. Why not? 
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Here are several possibilities. 

1. We probably have not told our story. We have not told it at all or 
not convincingly. Conflict or lack of concern frequently grows out of igno- 
rance or misinformation. If we have a bill of goods to sell—and we do— 
and it’s an excellent product, the public must be told about it. It must be 
asked to examine it. But there is another factor to consider. What to us is 
revealing the absolute truth may to someone else be the shackling of a child’s 
mind. This being the case, note how difficult it is for people to respect 
other points of view. 

2. Graduation is not many months away. In September most of the 
graduates of our elementary schools will go to public high schools. What 
kinds of information about our graduates are we offering to the high school 
principals? An eminent university professor at one time said in one of his 
classes: “Some of the Lutheran schools have the best records on earth and 
some the poorest. The reason is that each principal dominates his own local 
situation and is in no way compelled to adopt a broadly standardized 
pattern.” He probably spoke the truth. Let us keep good records and gladly 
transmit to high-school principals the kinds of information they need to do 
their work efficiently. 

8. What are our plans for the next five or ten yearsP Are we going to 
improve our physical plant or increase our enrollments? Have we told the 
public school superintendent? We could conclude, “It’s none of his business.” 
But it is. He is legally responsible for the education of every child in his 
community. He projects his plans far into the future. In the interest of 
economy and efficiency he must know approximately how many children 
will attend the nonpublic schools and how many will come under his direct 
jurisdiction. Whenever we have a plan which shows signs of materializing, 
it behooves us to inform the public school superintendent. 

4. Let us assume that the public schools are conducting a referendum 
on a bond issue essential to the improvement of physical facilities. Let us 
be hesitant about opposing the program unless we are as citizens persuaded 
to do so on the basis of well-studied facts. Since we are convinced that the 
public schools are essential for the welfare of our communities and country, 
it behooves us to diligently promote their interests. Such concern will do 
them good, and it will do us good. 

So — let the call, “Play ball!” sound forth not only in the spring of the year. 
It is an all-season necessity. H.G. 


Old Addison — What About It? A” appreciable number of teach- 


ers still active in our ranks re- 
member “old Addison” as their alma mater. Since distance lends enchantment 
to the view, some of the “old boys” seem to be struck with a feeling of nostalgia 
when they talk of their college days at Addison. Reminiscences of the past 
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are usually brought back to them by an occasional visit to one of our teachers 
colleges of today. The contrasts which they note in conditions now and 
then naturally suggest comparisons. 

Let us glance back to 1864. The establishment of the Addison seminary 
in that year marked the second decisive move in the development of specialized 
teacher training in Synod. The Fort Wayne arrangement had not been 
adequate to meet the demand for teachers. Synod’s resolution in 1863 to 
establish a separate institution for training teachers was the realization of 
many hopes and prayers. 

As we approach the centennial of our specialized teacher training, we 
want to take note of the establishment of the Addison seminary more than 
ninety years ago. An article in this issue attempts to present a brief account 
of that important historic event. Its purpose is to make us conscious of 
Synod’s constantly increasing interest and effort in strengthening its program 
of Christian training of youth. Gratitude to God and appreciation of the zeal 
and courage on the part of the founding fathers should urge us to observe 
1957 as a milestone in the development of an important phase of Kingdom 
building in our Synod. ToK. 


Time for Inventory! After having had time to read and reflect upon 

Dr. Schmieding’s pointed article on the “Cur- 
rent Reading Controversy” (LUTHERAN Epucation, December 1955) and his 
excellent comments and suggestions, you should be in a position to evaluate 
your own reactions and study your own teaching techniques. 

The best seller for 39 consecutive weeks, the book Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
has perhaps disturbed you somewhat or aroused in you a deep concern to 
check and recheck your reading program. With his facile though at times 
inaccurate pen, Mr. Flesch, the author of this famous book, has caused teachers 
and parents alike to become more deeply interested in a vital subject. He 
expounds his theory about the “horrible, stupid, emasculated, pointless, 
tasteless, little readers . . . the stuff and guff about Dick and Jane.” He also 
makes a bold attack on teachers, who, according to him, “would never tell 
the children that there are letters and that each letter represents a sound.” 
Surely you are not in this class! Even with the current methods a good 
teacher sets up a functional phonetic approach to reading. 

Again, Flesch makes the broad statement that “the teaching of reading 
all over the United States in all the schools, in all the textbooks, is totally 
wrong and flies into the face of all logic and common sense.” 

His final chapter, “A Letter to Johnny’s Teacher” is directed to you. Have 
you read it? According to Flesch, you have done most things wrong. You 
have not “wanted to know the truth.” You have “brutally and mechanically 
hammered words” into the child’s brain. Your job has been “heartbreaking 
and hopeless.” But you don’t feel that way, do you? How can you when 
you see results proving just the opposite! 
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If you feel bad, how must the publishers and consecrated educated authors 
feel when they read: “The people who have created your books have been 
pressed into service to furnish those wretched little tales.” 


Your little folks still enjoy these tales, do they not? 


Now’s the time to take inventory! Ask yourself: Do your methods stand up 
under this criticism? Can you justify your teaching? Do you motivate? Do 
you challenge? Are your results gratifying? 

Let’s proceed on the assumption that the methods we use today are not 
perfect. But ask yourself, “Why have methods changed?” Will you answer 
with me: “Because there was a need for improvement”? If all children had 
learned to read, and methods prior to 1930 had been as “foolproof” as 
Mr. Flesch would have us believe, no radical changes would have taken 
place or new methods so widely welcomed. There was a need for a better, 
a more natural, a more fascinating way to teach reading. Because of a deep 
interest in how children learn, new techniques were earnestly sought and 
willingly used — and abused. I say “abused” because some teachers forsook 
“phonic” teaching altogether, had no drill periods, no intelligent word study. 
They did little more than make page assignments and left the teaching of 
reading up to the parents. 


Could this practice perhaps have been one of the reasons for Mr. Flesch’s 
stormy attacks on the teaching of reading today? Let’s hope you were not 
to blame. In fact, I know you weren't. 

However, it’s time to take inventory. No method is better than the teacher 
who uses it, and no method used in isolation is a cure-all for all reading ills. 
Practices may vary at times from good to bad, but this variation does in no 
way condemn a theory. Keep on believing in what you know is right. But 
be alert. Self-examination is a good thing. Are you checking and evaluating 
your results? Are you applying all you know about children — how they learn 
and how they grow —to the teaching of reading? 

Let’s take time to set up and sift our objectives, to clarify and interpret 
our procedures, and to reinforce our belief that “our Johnnies can read.” 

Because we know that reading is more than a mechanical pronunciation 
of words and that it is a complex process to which the whole child reacts, 
we are sometimes prone to overlook the need for a thorough study of all 
the word-attack skills, of which phonics is an important one. We know 
that every child needs an adequate, intelligent mastery of as many skills 
as are available to him for unlocking unknown words. Make use of phonics 
and structural analysis in your reading program. They are indispensable in 
attacking new words independently. But remember, too, that the child’s 
psychological self also plays an important part in interpreting and reacting 
to what he reads. A knowledge of this fact is also indispensable in teaching 
children to read. How a child feels, and what he feels, is as important as 
how much and how fast he can read. 
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I hope the great army of consecrated teachers in our church will not feel 
that Dr. Flesch’s sharp criticism is directed toward them. And to forestall 
any further criticisms let’s ask ourselves the following questions: 


Am I using all possible aids and materials available to ensure efficient 
teaching and effective learning? 


Am I using every situation in my classroom to help children learn? 


Am I supplementing some of the shallow and less interesting materials 
with charts and stories of firsthand experiences? 


Am I working hard on the job of teaching reading and not placing the 
task on the parents? 


Am I aware of the different abilities in my room and providing an enriched 
program for all children? 


Am I growing professionally, learning and using new techniques? 


Am I spending more time justifying my method than I am on obtaining 
desired results? 


To help you in your thinking, let me remind you that evidence is ever 
mounting to prove that our Johnnies can read. They are as good and better 
than their counterparts of yesterday. 

Now, teachers, Forward march! Put your shoulders to the wheel. Take 
hold anew, and teach. Good teachers are as important as good methods. 

MorELLA MENSING 


OsjrctivEs. — Here are some objectives of the workshop type of in-service 

training for teachers. 

1. To break down barriers between teachers so that they can more readily 
communicate. 

2. To give teachers an opportunity for personal growth by accepting and 
working toward a goal held in common with others. 

3. To give teachers an opportunity to work on problems of direct, current 
concern to them. 

4. To make teachers responsible for their own learning. 

5. To give teachers experience in co-operative undertakings. 

6. To give teachers an opportunity to learn methods and techniques usable 
in their own classrooms and, often in collaboration with others, to 
produce instructional materials useful in their teaching. 

7. To give teachers an opportunity to evaluate their own efforts. 

8. To give teachers an opportunity to make up deficiencies in preparation 
through reading and research. 

9. To broaden teachers’ understandings of human development and human 
living. 

10. To give teachers an opportunity to develop their capacity to work with 
others, such as classroom teachers, principals, the administration, 
parents, community leaders, and children of different age groups. 

Phi Delta Kappan, May 1955 


The Units in Religion — Making the Most of Them 


LuTHER MUELLER 


Over 13,000 copies of Learning 
About God and 9,000 of Growing in 
Grace, the new intermediate and 
upper-grade Units in Religion, have 
been distributed. This wide accept- 
ance for an initial year’s use indicates 
that our teachers, consciously or other- 
wise, have felt a desire to improve 
their religious instruction. After the 
first half-year’s use there has been a 
generally favorable acceptance. 


Much favorable as well as some 
unfavorable criticism has been heard, 
some justifiable and constructive and 
some unjustifiable. Criticism is good. 
It indicates that our teachers are 
making an honest attempt to use the 
Units, and it shows that they are 
professionally capable of evaluating 
and eager to grow in teaching know]- 
edge, having a genuine love for their 
work. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to evaluate the unit method or the 
Units in Religion. This is best done 
after they have been in use for a 
longer time and by a large sampling 
of users. Nor is this an attempt to 
justify the Units. They will justify 
themselves when and if they become 
successful teaching aids. This article 
is an attempt to point out some of the 
factors, both basic and contributing, 
upon which the successful use of the 
Units depends. While many of these 
factors are certainly applicable to all 
teaching, and much religious teach- 
ing of all kinds, they are especially 
applicable to the use of the Units. 


THE KIND OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
PROMOTED BY THE UNITS IS BASED 
ON SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PROVED EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


Proper Relation of God, the Word, 
the Teacher, and the Child 


While God can bring men to re- 
pentance, faith, and salvation entirely 
without using any visible means, He 
ordinarily uses the means of grace 
(His Word and the Sacraments), and 
He uses man to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Teachers cannot save the chil- 
dren in their class. They cannot give 
them the faith necessary to be saved. 
They cannot give them the strength 
needed to withstand temptation. 
They cannot give them the power 
to lead godly lives. All these are 
wholly gifts of God. 

The teacher is one of the instru- 
ments through whom God ordinarily 
conveys His Word and grace to the 
child. The teacher has the privilege 
and the responsibility of presenting 
the story of salvation, of providing 
situations in which the Holy Ghost 
can effectively create faith in the 
child’s heart, and in which the child, 
by the help of God, can practice his 
faith and grow in Christian living. 
In addition to choosing the teacher 
to be one of His workers, He gives 
the teacher the tools to use with 
which He ordinarily brings man to 
faith. Foremost of these tools, and 
the one which the teacher must pri- 
marily employ, is God’s Word. While 
the Bible may be considered a text- 
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book in religion, it has a characteristic 
peculiar to it alone and not applicable 
to any other text. This Word of God 
not only contains the subject matter 
of salvation; it has indissolubly con- 
nected with it the power to save. 
Other tools which God gives man to 
use for His glory and purpose, but 
which do not have His power directly 
connected with them for man’s sal- 
vation, are intelligence, knowledge of 
human nature, all kinds of material 
things, language, the ability to create 
situations conducive to learning, etc. 
The teacher who neglects to use the 
tools God gives is, humanly speaking, 
hindering the effective working of 
the Holy Spirit in the child’s heart. 
The Units recognize that it is God 
alone who saves; that the teacher is 
an instrument of God through whom 
He brings man to salvation; and that 
the teacher’s most important tool is 


the Word of God. 


Spiritual Growth Is Threefold 


The Bible states: “How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard?’ Rom. 10:14; “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved,” Mark 16:16; and, “Faith with- 
out works is dead,” James 2:20. These 
and many other passages indicate the 
Units’ emphasis on knowledge, atti- 
tude, and conduct. The Units do not 
minimize the need for knowledge in 
teaching children God’s plan of sal- 
vation. In fact, they emphasize this 
need. But knowledge in itself, should 
it be acquired by the child, is not 
faith. Much religious education in 
the past seems to have been built on 
the premise that proper Scriptural 
knowledge automatically produces 
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proper Scriptural attitudes and con- 
duct. It is true that God’s power to 
work faith and Christian living is 
connected with His Word, and while 
He uses the Word to produce the 
other two, spiritual health and growth 
is not confined to knowledge alone. 

Attitude is not synonymous with 
faith. Spiritual attitudes are, how- 
ever, a necessary part of spiritual 
health. Proper attitudes of the heart 
are a result of proper knowledge of 
the mind, and these attitudes in the 
child’s heart and mind are produced 
by the Holy Spirit, the sole author of 
faith, through His enlightening and 
life-giving Word. Teachers cannot 
create faith, but they can strive to 
create an atmosphere in the class- 
room, a psychological situation for 
the purpose of opening up the best 
possible opportunities for the Holy 
Spirit to work effectually in the mind 
and heart of the child and create the 
most precious of all human posses- 
sions — faith. 

In addition to knowledge and atti- 
tude, spiritual growth must include 
conduct. Conduct is a natural result 
and must exist if the other two exist. 
True Christian conduct exists, how- 
ever, only when motivated by true 
Christian knowledge, attitudes, and 
faith. The teacher cannot create the 
will in the child’s heart to do accord- 
ing to God’s will, but he can provide 
conditions and situations in which 
the child’s will to do God’s will can 
be exercised and where his faith can 
be put into practice. 

Knowledge, attitudes, conduct — 
these three are the areas of spiritual 
growth which the teacher must cul- 
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tivate. The one results from the other, 
and each promotes the growth of the 
other. 


To Be Effective, Spiritual Growth 
Must Be Usable 

Spiritual training must be “prac- 
tical.” Unless it helps to satisfy the 
child’s needs, emotional and _ social, 
as well as spiritual, he sees no need 
for its intellectual value. No one 
doubts the ability of religion to meet 
these needs, and its importance of 
doing so. Since, however, each of 
these “areas” of the individual are in- 
terrelated, interdependent, and affect 
one another, the Units have attempted 
to provide the teacher with materials 
and activities to present religious 
training in such a manner that not 
only are these needs met, but that 
the needs themselves and their abil- 
ity to be met by the training, cause 
the study of religion to be made more 
appealing to the child. Religious 
training not so presented will cause 
the child to be disinterested, dissatis- 
fied, and unco-operative—and starved 
for the benefits which religion should 
bring to his emotional and social life. 

While the ultimate aim of spiritual 
training is eternal life for the child, 
the Units recognize that the spirit- 
ually healthy child needs to grow into 
a spiritually healthy adult and so at- 
tempt to provide opportunity for this 
growth. Moreover, if religion serves 
a purpose and is “practical” to him 
as a child, he will more readily accept 
the religious teachings aimed toward 
adult living. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that a child may be an adult spirit- 
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ually, and that many adults are only 
children spiritually. Spiritual and 
physical age are not identical. 


Effective Religious Training Must 
Utilize a Variety of Stimuli 


God has provided the child with 
many avenues of perception. It would 
be neglect on man’s part not to use 
them in religious teaching. All teach- 
ers recognize the importance of listen- 
ing and reading in learning, but many 
seem to fail to realize the teaching 
possibilities of such activities as medi- 
tation, creative writing, pupil-led dis- 
cussions, committee planning, social- 
ization, etc. The Units have attempted 
to utilize the various avenues of per- 
ception applicable to religious teach- 
ing, and have presented the basic 
thoughts from a variety of angles 
without being repetitious. 


Spiritual Growth Is Individualized 

God does not create Christian 
hearts by mass production — nor are 
any two models alike. Each grows 
and progresses at its own God-blessed 
rate, and neither age nor race has 
any relation to the amount or depth 
of faith. Mere exposure of the class 
to a given amount of teaching will 
not produce identical results in the 
individuals. Spiritual learning is an 
individual growth process — it may be 
steady, it may be erratic, it may even 
regress — but it is peculiar to the in- 
dividual. The Units have attempted 
to provide for this individuality of 
spiritual growth. 


The Teacher Must Evaluate Himself 


The Units recognize that, outside of 
God and His Word, the teacher is 
the most important teaching device 
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in the classroom. His own knowledge, 
his own attitudes, and his own con- 
duct constitute a tremendously power- 
ful teaching force. For that reason 
the teacher must regularly examine 
himself — whether he has the atti- 
tudes and faith he prays God to 
develop in the children in his class; 
whether his teaching is motivated by 
love to God and for His Word; 
whether he has an honest love for 
children and for each individual child; 
and whether he is filled with humility 
for having been chosen a messenger 
of God and with thankfulness for 
being privileged to be a bringer of 
salvation. The teacher realizes that 
his enemies in teaching religion are 
the same as God’s enemies, and that 
only with God’s power can he fight 
them: his and the child’s sinful nature, 
the sinful nature of the world, and 
ever-active Satan. 

He furthermore realizes that any 
man-made method of teaching, or- 
ganization of materials, or system of 
education is, because of its origin, 
imperfect and needs constant revision 
and improvement. He feels a kind 
of honest dissatisfaction (not pessim- 
ism) with his teaching and daily asks 
for guidance in his work from Him 
who has promised to build His church 
so that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE NATURE OF THE UNITS 
IS ESSENTIAL FOR THEIR 
SUCCESSFUL USE 
The Units Are a Correlation 
of Religious Source Material 

Bible History taught individually 
as a subject matter, Catechism taught 
separately, memory material taught 
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without any relation to either, church 
history taught by itself, etc. —all 
taught as individual subjects without 
any relation to one another, and worse 
yet, without any relation to the spir- 
itual life of the child, is hardly justi- 
fiable. When a separation of the 
material into different “subjects” is 
made, it is doubtful whether children 
with their limited background and 
training can effectively realize the 
relationships of the subjects among 
themselves. The Units were designed 
to help the teacher organize and inte- 
grate these sources or areas of re- 
ligious learning into meaningful, 
thoughtful, and inspiring areas of 
religious knowledge and experience 
in order to provide the maximum 
opportunity for the child’s full spir- 
itual development. The feeling that 
the Units are a conglomeration of 
unrelated materials, will vanish as 
the pattern of organization becomes 
clearer through use. 

Some units stress doctrine (the 
Catechism ), others Bible History, etc. 
In all of them, memory work, liturgy, 
hymnology, etc., are interspersed 
where most applicable. 

Since Growing in Grace is the first 
book of a 2-year cycle, and Learning 
About God the first in a 3-year cycle, 
it is difficult to see, until the cycles 
are completed, the over-all picture 
of the organization of the Units. Each 
cycle completely covers the Bible 
History and the Catechism once, with 
additional repetitions made for re- 
teaching. Careful checking will re- 
veal that the amount of memory work 
in the Units compares favorably with 
the amount suggested in The Mem- 
ory Course for Lutheran Schools. 
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More important, the memory mate- 
rials in the Units are carefully cor- 
related with the other materials being 
studied. If it were true, as some feel, 
that there is too little memory work 
in the Units, compensation in quality 
of learning and benefit for the child 
would more than offset the deficit. 


Each Section of the Unit Has 
a Definite Purpose 


The teacher’s manual needs to be 
studied so that each section of the 
unit serves the purpose in relation 
to the other sections that it was in- 
tended to serve. While occupied with 
the activities, the pupil should refer 
to the Presentation Story as a basic 
summary of the unit. Each test serves 
its own purpose. The Presentation 
Test, besides serving other purposes, 
can point out misconceptions and 
false attitudes often ingrained in the 
pupils, and a discussion of the test 
items can serve as a stimulus to 
further study. The giving of the Final 
Test does not necessarily mean the 
end of teaching the unit. It, too, 
can reveal errors of knowledge and 
attitude, making profitable another 
period spent in reteaching. Pupils, 
as well as teachers, should realize that 
high test scores do not of themselves 
indicate adequate and proper spiritual 
growth. 

The activities, too, serve specific 
purposes, and the teacher’s manual 
should be consulted often. The Basic 
Activity, regardless of its nature, is 
for all pupils, and none should be 
neglected. Ordinarily the whole class 
works at these units at the same pace, 
although they may be working on 


more than one at the same time. The 
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Supplementary Activities challenge 
those pupils able to do additional 
work. This work is more on an in- 
dividual basis, but it can be carried 
on simultaneously with work being 
done on the Basic Activities. The 
purposes of the review activities for 
all pupils are self-explanatory. 


Other Basic Characteristics 
of the Units 


The Units were written to allow 
for individual differences. Physical 
and mental differences are usually 
quite apparent or can be readily de- 
termined. In addition to these, the 
child represents an interrelation also 
of spiritual, emotional, and social 
natures, each affecting the others. 
Spiritual growth, particularly that of 
attitudes and conduct, is greatly de- 
pendent upon the development of 
these areas. The home background, 
spiritual background, and the emo- 
tional and social development of each 
child need to be carefully analyzed 
by the teacher. While the Units could 
not be written to provide for each 
and every child’s individual needs, 
they were written so that the teacher 
who is aware of these needs and who 
is imaginative and resourceful can 
find ways to adapt the activities to 
these individual needs. The need and 
value of socialization which many 
activities encourage and provide for 
should not be overlooked. 

The Units are also versatile. There 
is no attempt to bind the teacher to 
the printed material. He can cer- 
tainly make additional requirements, 
as, for example, in memory work. 
Seasonal stories can readily be in- 
serted and taught between units, pro- 
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vided the teacher allows for them in 
his year’s planning. Many activities, 
especially those aimed at conduct 
objectives, can be reworded or 
changed to fit a local or individual 
situation. The teacher should use 
the Units as a guide—not as his 
master. 


THE UNITS MUST BE ADAPTED 


There can be a number of factors 
peculiar to a local school and con- 
gregational organization which will 
prevent the adoption of the Units 
without some adaptation. Some 
schools have from one to eight grades 
in a room. In some congregations 
the confirmation class is taught sepa- 
rately by the pastor, often two or 
three periods a week, and by the 
teacher for the other days of the 
week. In some congregations, an- 
other confirmation class for nonparo- 
chial school pupils is maintained, and 
an attempt is made to keep the les- 
sons of the two parallel. Confirma- 
tion instruction often ends before the 
close of the school year. There are 
many other such local situations 
affecting the use of the Units. 

Obviously, it is impossible to or- 
ganize units and activities to be 
equally applicable to all situations. 
Some suggestions are here given, but 
the resourceful teacher will think of 
others. In general, when grades are 
combined, it is better to use the series 
designed for the lower level than for 
the higher. For example, seventh- 
graders will profit more from using 
the Intermediate Series than sixth- 
graders will profit from the Upper 
Series. Confirmation classes and their 
lesson materials can be effectively 
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co-ordinated and organized by pastors 
and teachers. For classes with lim- 
ited time available (such as public 
school confirmation classes), some of 
the supplementary (not the basic) 
activities may be omitted. Provisions 
can be made for a class that must 
be rushed for a Palm Sunday con- 
firmation. Those classes can return 
to the units only partially studied and 
complete them. 

Since in this first year’s use the 
complete cycle of instruction will not 
have been presented for this year’s 
confirmation class, it may be well to 
add instruction in the Sacrament of 
the Altar, which will be presented in 
a unit in the second year’s book. This 
is a natural consequence of the initial 
year’s introduction of any material 
involving more than one year’s work. 

While none of these departures 
from the organized plan are desire- 
able, local conditions may demand 
their being made. However, by care- 
ful planning, organization, co-opera- 
tion, and conscientious effort, it is 
possible to adapt the Units to almost 
any local situation with maximum 
benefits. 

THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDE 
TO THE UNITS 

The Units, contrary to some expec- 
tations, are not designed to make the 
teacher’s job an easy one. Disappoint- 
ment may have been felt by some 
when it was realized that the Units 
require much careful planning, much 
time in preparation, greater effort in 
class control, etc. The Units were 
designed to help the teacher do a 
better job. This may mean that he 
must broaden his views of religious 
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teaching, learn new techniques of 
class management, expend energy in 
training his class, spend time studying 
the pupil’s background and reaction 
to his teaching —in short, do more 
work than he formerly felt was nec- 
essary for a religion lesson. If so and 
if necessary, then he has no other 
choice. 

Neither do the lessons themselves 
lessen the demands on the teacher. 
Many of the pupil activities are 
teacher directed, and a great deal 
of expository teaching must be done 
even with the Units. However, as ex- 
perience is gained, efficiency of work 
and of time will quickly improve. 

The class’s attitude toward religion 
and the Units is, generally speaking, 
a reflection of the teacher’s attitude. 
If he is critical and eliminates activ- 
ities because he is pressed for time, 
has not made adequate preparation 
for them, or cannot see their value, 
his class will not be enthusiastic. The 
class will be inspired by a teacher's 
wholehearted attempt to make the 
Units succeed. The atmosphere thus 
created will do much to insure their 
successful use. 


MUCH PREPARATION IS REQUIRED 
FOR THE SUCCESSFUL USE 
OF THE UNITS 

Adaptation of the Units includes 
planning, setting up a tentative and 
flexible yearly time schedule, not be- 
ing guided by the number of pages 
for each unit, but by a careful analysis 
of the activities. Each unit requires 
planning, not only by the teacher but 
with the class. The knowledge, atti- 
tude, and conduct activities can be 
discussed with the pupils. They will 
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do better work by having specific 
learning objectives just as the teacher 
has definite teaching objectives. 


Early in the study of each unit an 
overview of the supplementary activ- 
ities can be made with the class. With 
the teacher’s help and encouragement 
selections can be made by the pupils. 
At this time, the required memory 
work for the unit can be listed so that 
a regular and consistent program of 
memorization can be established. The 
teacher should avoid eliminating ac- 
tivities upon his first impulse. A med- 
itation activity, for example, may 
prove to be of much more value than 
he had anticipated. 

Proper planning includes making 
available the extra teaching aids sug- 
gested. Reference books, such as 
Arndt’s Does the Bible Contradict 
ItselfP, recordings, pictures, films, etc., 
all serve a definite teaching purpose. 
A consistent lack of them eliminates 
worthwhile activities, and results in 
unenthusiastic, halfhearted work by 
the pupils — again a reflection of the 
teacher’s attitude. 


CLASSROOM CLIMATE AND PUPIL 
ATTITUDES ARE IMPORTANT 
The effective use of the Units de- 
mands a particular type of classroom 
atmosphere. Class control and dis- 
cipline must necessarily be main- 
tained, but if procured by rigid, 
dictatorial, and _ teacher-imposed 
means, at the expense of mutual love 
and respect between the teacher and 
the class, not only is effort unnec- 
essarily expended, but experience in 
practical Christian living is _ lost. 
Worse than that, it can turn pupils 
against the study of God’s Word. 
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Proper rapport between the teacher 
and the class, often not easily at- 
tained, is developed only by honest 
and desirable attitudes. The teacher’s 
genuine love for each pupil, his feel- 
ing of each one’s worthwhileness, his 
real recognition of each one’s differ- 
ences in all areas, and the natural 
reciprocation by the pupils will help 
establish the climate most conducive 
to effective teaching. 

The pupil needs to know the rela- 
tion of religious knowledge, attitudes, 
and conduct to his own spiritual 
growth. With training he can be ex- 
pected to evaluate and be critical of 
his own feelings and growth. He, too, 
can learn that this growth is an indi- 
vidual matter and that a spirit of 
mutual love, respect, and co-operation 
must exist among the class members. 
This feeling should exist regardless 
of whether the activity calls for group 
or individual work. This ideal spirit 
does not come automatically —it is 
attained only by resolution, prayer, 
and practice. 

Discussions in class under ideal 
psychological conditions, with small 
groups or with individual pupils, will 
elicit many hidden and otherwise 
unspoken doubts, fears, and ques- 
tions providing opportunities for the 
teacher to counsel and to give guid- 
ance. 


Relation of the Home to the Units 


The Units recognize that home con- 
ditions, parents’ attitudes, etc., are 
inseparably connected with the child’s 
spiritual growth. Many activities are 
intended to affect the home, mutually 
benefiting the parents, the child, and 
the school. To effect this, an ex- 
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planation of the Unit program, and 
an enlistment of the parents’ co-opera- 
tion must be made. Parents need to 
know not only what is being taught 
in school, and how, but what they 
as parents at home can and should 
do and how they should do it. 

In addition to giving encourage- 
ment to their child to do his work 
well, and by co-operating with him 
in those activities involving the home, 
parents can be asked regularly to 
check the child’s notebook and work- 
book for accuracy, completeness, and 
neatness. In addition, parents should 
be encouraged to “report” to the 
teacher evidence of spiritual growth 
in their child as they observe and 
train him, just as the teacher regularly 
issues some sort of report to the 
parent. Incidentally, the pupil’s spir- 
itual growth can hardly be reduced 
to a single mark on the report card 
and still show the picture of the 
child’s complete growth. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 


Unless the class is experienced in 
performing the kind of co-operative 
classwork involved in the activities, 
a sort of training program will have 
to be inaugurated. Experience will 
produce adeptness and efficiency. 

Adequate time must be given for 
individual memory recitation, either 
oral or written. Unscheduled time 
for this can sometimes be found out- 
side the religion period. 

The importance of the teacher’s 
checking the pupils’ workbooks and 
notebooks cannot be overemphasized. 
Neatness in writing should naturally 
be encouraged; it is often a reflection 
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of the pupil’s attitude toward his 
work. 


It will prove valuable to itemize on 
the desk copy the type and number 
of wrong test responses. These can 
reveal not only errors of knowledge 
but also false attitudes, which often 
are a result of wrong adult attitudes 
and opinions fostered at home. The 
Bible class teacher and the pastor can 
often find valuable use for these dis- 
coveries in their adult-education ac- 
tivities. 

A religion lesson which permeates 
the whole day’s activities and colors 
all the day’s instruction is ideal. 
When the theme of the unit being 
studied or of the day’s religion lesson 
is kept before the pupils, a more 
natural and easily applied relation of 
religion to the secular subjects can 
be made. The activities suggest some 
correlation with other subjects (art, 
graphs, etc. ); but the imaginative and 
resourceful teacher will find many 
more correlative possibilities. 


NEED FOR CRITICISM 
If some of the foregoing appears 
to be too idealistic and too theoretical 
to be practical, let us bear in mind 
that a goal easily attained is hardly 
worthwhile. It is the unattainable 
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goal, although demanding constant 
vigilance and continuous labor, that 
is worth seeking. 

The value of the Units cannot be 
measured until after several years of 
using them. The Units will need to 
be improved and revised. The editor, 
Dr. Wm. A. Kramer, is making prep- 
aration for this and is ready to receive 
honest criticism. Dr. Kramer will be 
happy to hear from you if you feel 
that the unit method is not applicable 
to teaching religion; that the activities 
are too difficult, too general, too im- 
practical, or too unadaptable; if you 
feel, for instance, that the fourth 
grade cannot do the type of work 
demanded by the units; if you find 
false, unclear, or misleading state- 
ments anywhere in the materials; or 
if you have any other suggestions for 
improvement. However, you should 
be specific. Criticisms and suggestions 
in generalities have little value. 

In the meantime let us realize that 
as yet no human method, organiza- 
tion, technique, or teacher exists in 
a state of perfection. It can be guar- 
anteed, however, that any teacher 
making an honest attempt to make 
the most of the Units will never go 
back to his former method of teach- 
ing, without making some change. 


Pusic Service. — Each and every man ought to interest himself in public 
affairs. There is no happiness in mere dollars. After they are acquired, one 
can use but a very moderate amount. It is given a man to eat so much, to 
wear so much, and to have so much shelter, and more he can not use. When 
money has supplied these, its mission, so far as the individual is concerned, 
is fulfilled, and man must look still further and higher. It is only in wide 
public affairs, where money is a moving force toward the general welfare, 
that the possessor of it can possibly find pleasure, and that only in constantly 
doing more. The greatest good a man can do is to cultivate himself, develop 
his powers, in order that he may be of greater service to humanity. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


Lenten Stories in Art 


Lois BLASE 


With the Ash Wednesday observ- 
ance we are formally introduced into 
the Lenten season. As we observe 
the Lenten season, we shall walk the 
path to Calvary with our Lord and 
Savior. We shall walk the way with 
Him as we hear the Passion stories 
which lead to Gethsemane and to the 
cross. We shall be reminded by the 
Lenten stories, hymns, and prayers 
that it was we, we lost and con- 
demned creatures, our transgressions, 
which nailed Him to the accursed 
tree. When He cries out, “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” we are made to realize that 
He was forsaken so that we may 
not be forsaken throughout all eter- 
nity. Walking the way to Calvary, 
we shall find cleansing and healing 
in His precious blood. Particularly 
do we want to be reminded of the 
awfulness of our sins and His great 
love which would not let us die. His 
love is so great that we cannot begin 
to comprehend it. During this sea- 
son we want to walk closer with our 
Savior as we confess our sins and 
ask for a clean heart and love Him 
more and more. We ask Him to pre- 
serve us in the faith until our end 
so that we may see Him as the “King 
Victorious” who removed the sting 
of death and arose on that third day 
so that we may live forever. 

These Lenten stories, hymns, and 
prayers will give impetus to delight- 
ful art expression. They lend them- 
selves most excellently to creative art 
expression. Calvary —the green hill 
far away with its three crosses; Geth- 
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semane, the dark night scene; Easter 
morning, the empty tomb in the early 
morning sun. These stories serve 
as a basis for creative expression. 
The hymn, “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded” brings to mind the crown 
of thorns which our Savior bore. 

All of this calls for much creative 
expression on the part of the child. 
The teacher will not ask the child 
just to draw or paint a picture which 
is to look like something else. Nor 
will she ask him to copy a picture 
from a book. A child wants to draw 
what he sees and feels. Be it yet so 
crude, his imagination supplies the 
rest. It will be an expression from 
within. 

Besides depicting some of the Len- 
ten stories by means of a large pic- 
ture done in crayola or paints, various 
other media may be used. 

The pupils will find it very interest- 
ing painting their large crosses with 
“soapsuds.” These “soapsuds” are 
made of starches and detergents and 
will give the child a wonderful plastic 
medium for creative art expression. 
It is clean to use and easily removed 
from clothing and tabletops. 

You will discover that the pupils 
like to “paint” with soapsuds, simply 
by dipping the end of the finger into 
the mixture and using that same finger 
to paint the creamy suds into the 
paper. 

The soapsuds mixture is easily pre- 
pared by following this recipe: Mix 
one cupful of any detergent with four 
tablespoons of liquid starch. (This is 
approximately enough for 8 to 10 
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children.) Stir the detergent and 
starch and beat with a rotary beater 
until the mixture is like frosting. 
Knives and flat sucker sticks may be 
used to spread the mixture. For col- 
ored suds one may add powder paint 
to the detergent. 

Besides painting crosses, the pupils 
may cut crosses out of white or col- 
ored construction paper and then use 
them as bookmarks. These book- 
marks may be decorated with a short 
passage, such as “Christ died for all,” 
or just the letters “JESUS,” “He Is 
Risen,” INRI, ECCE HOMO. Ideas 
and passages come to mind as the 
pupils make the crosses. These crosses 
may also be decorated with a floral 
design or a simple conventional 
design. 

Also large crosses can be made of 
wood or cardboard and used as wall 
mottoes. If the large cross is made 
of cardboard, it may be decorated by 
pasting colored stones over the entire 
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out. The two crosses are pasted to- 
gether with a piece of colored cello- 
phane or tissue paper between them. 

If colored cellophane, or colored 


Illustration No. 2 


tissue paper, is not available, the child 
may color the cross so that it looks 
like an art-glass window, using various 
crayolas. 

At times pupils bring lovely pic- 
tures of Jesus to school which they 
would like to preserve in some way. 


Illustration No. 1 


cross. Small colored stones for fish- 
ponds can be used. Testors cement 
adheres well. 

Crosses may be cut from construc- 
tion paper. Two crosses of the same 
size are made. The insides are cut 


These pictures can be framed in a 
very simple way. Lay down six or 
eight tongue depressors, depending 
on the size of your picture, about half 
an inch apart. Join them with ad- 
hesive tape on the back. On the 
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Illustration No. 3 


front, paste your beautiful picture of 
Jesus. Cut the picture smaller than 
the tongue depressors so that the 
picture will have a frame. 

A class project is always a happy 
experience. Ask the children to col- 
lect pictures which tell of the Passion 
of our Lord. After enough have been 
collected to tell the Passion story in 
its entirety, mount these pictures on 
a large cross made of yellow con- 
struction paper, which is mounted on 
a cross of violet-colored construction 
paper. Make this cross the height of 
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one of your bulletin boards and its 
width in proportion. You will be sur- 
prised at the interest the pupils show 
in this cross. Invariably you will see 
a group of youngsters reading the 
Passion story in picture form. 

Thus, by means of creative expres- 
sion, the pupils can be brought to 
the happy realization that Jesus is 
the Savior of mankind who loves 
them and died to save them. 


Jesus is my Savior, 
On the cross He gave 
His dear life a ransom, 
Children, too, to save. 


(The Christian Kindergarten) 


Illustration No. 5 


Tue EssentiAts. — Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. — From the Ordinance of 1787. 


A Teachers Seminary at Addison 


THEO. KUEHNERT 


When in October 1863 Synod met 
for its general convention at Fort 
Wayne, it resolved to establish a sep- 
arate teachers seminary at Addison, 
Ill. The choice of this locality was 
prompted by a generous offer of a 
five-acre tract of land and additional 
financial support from our Addison 
congregation. At the same time a 
building committee was elected, and 
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building operations were begun early 
in the following spring, 1864. In May 
of that year, Synod’s Board of Electors 
announced the election of Pastor 
J. C. W. Lindemann of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the first president of the new 
seminary. 

The courage and the zeal of the 
members of the Addison congregation 
and of their fellow Lutherans in the 
vicinity impress us as we look back 
to that time. The Civil War was still 
raging, and social life, especially its 
economic aspect, was much disturbed 
and dislocated. Despite the existing 
conditions these good people were 


ready to sacrifice time and effort in 
behalf of the cause of Christian edu- 
cation in the church at large. 

In order to get construction under 
way as soon as possible, Lutheran 
laymen volunteered to lend helping 
hands. Some hauled building mate- 
rials — rock, bricks, sand, and lumber 
— from long distances to the building 
site, while others helped with the 
excavations. By the middle of June 
everything was ready for the laying 
of the cornerstone. The joy caused 
by that accomplishment is reflected 
by a later report in the official period- 
ical of the church: “That day, June 15, 
was a day which should be marked 
red and green on the calendar — red, 
to indicate joy, and green, hope; and 
if anyone would want to add a yellow 
line to designate the jealousy of the 
enemies of our church, he could 
hardly be called a fanatic.” + 

Early in the afternoon of June 15 
people arrived from all directions to 
attend the celebration. The rising 
clouds of dust in the distance an- 
nounced their coming. The row of 
teams tied to fences and posts grew 
longer, and the mass of people be- 
came more dense as the scheduled 
time for the beginning of the service 
approached. Prof. C. A. Selle, who 
upon invitation of the building com- 
mittee had come from Fort Wayne, 
was the speaker. Although he spoke 
for one and a half hours, the audience 
gave him undivided attention. Then 
followed the ceremony of laying the 


1 Der Lutheraner, July 1, 1864, p. 167. 
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cornerstone, into which a box with 
important documents was deposited, 
among these a copy of the resolution 
of Synod to build the new seminary, 
a list of the contributions and pledges 
made so far toward it ($13,000), and 
a history of Synod’s development of 
teacher training to date written by 
Professor Selle.? 


A month later Professor Selle re- 
ported that in the coming fall, Sep- 
tember 1864, nineteen students would 
transfer with him from Fort Wayne 
to Addison, that six more were ex- 
pected from Germany to be sent by 
Pastor Frederick Brunn, and that an- 
other six from various parts of Synod 
had been announced. All in all, sixty 
students were expected at the open- 
ing of the school year in September. 
He urged that talented and promising 
boys be induced to dedicate them- 
selves for a career of cultivating 
tender plants in the Lord’s vineyard.* 

When September 1864 arrived, 
forty-six students made their appear- 
ance in Addison. Since the new 
building was not ready for occupancy, 
provisions were made for housing the 
students temporarily and to begin the 
instruction without delay. An old 
tavern building was rented to house 
the students and to provide facilities 
for class instruction. The shortage of 
laborers, due to war conditions, de- 
layed the completion of the building 
before the severe winter set in. This 
created great difficulties for the stu- 
dents quartered in the rickety old 
building. The cold wind blew through 
the cracks in the walls and through 


2 Ibid. 
3 Der Lutheraner, July 15, 1864, p. 174. 
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the broken windows; rain and snow 
fell on the beds so that students froze 
their feet. At times the wind was so 
unfavorable that the so-called lecture 
room, a former dance floor, had to 
be vacated because it was filled with 
smoke from the stove. On such days 
even the cook stove would not func- 
tion, and the chef, who at the same 
time was caretaker and custodian and 
who lived and slept in the kitchen, 
was driven to sheer desperation when 
nearly fifty hungry persons would 
stand around the stove longing for 
the contents in the pots which were 
still not ready to be served. Besides, 
illness of a number of students caused 
worry. Finally, conditions became 
such that two weeks before Christmas 
instruction had to be discontinued, 
and the students were requested to 
find temporary lodging with the fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood which were 
taking care of the individual students’ 
laundry. 

At last, between Christmas and 
New Year, on December 28, the new 
building was ready for dedication. 
Although it was winter, the guests 
began to arrive by eleven A. M., one 
wagonload after another. Despite the 
cold weather most of the pastors and 
teachers in the surrounding area came 
for the dedication. The largest room, 
a bedroom comprising an area of 
approximately 2,500 square feet (62 
by 40 ft.), was arranged for the dedi- 
catory ceremony. It was soon filled 
to capacity. Since Dr. William Sihler 
of Fort Wayne, the scheduled speaker, 
had been unable to come, Professor 
Lindemann was the main speaker. He 
was followed by Professor Selle, who 
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spoke on Ps. 90:17: “And let the 
beauty of the Lord, our God, be 
upon us: and establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands establish Thou it.” 

The new three-story building meas- 
ured 64 44 ft., with a low 37X18 ft. 
wing on both the north and the south 
sides. These additions provided the 
residences for the members of the 
faculty. On the ground floor of the 
main building were the quarters for 
the caretaker, a large classroom with 
capacity for 80 students, four living 
and study rooms, one of which was 
in the beginning used as library and 
classroom and another as the kitchen 
for the president and his family. The 
second floor contained a smaller class- 
room, three music rooms of varying 
size, two small sickrcoms, and three 
living and study rooms. The entire 
third floor was the spacious bedroom 
for the students.4 

With great rejoicing professors and 
students occupied the new building. 
Professor Lindemann reported that 
on the day following the dedication 
the students moved into the building 
and were delighted with their new, 
bright, and warm permanent quarters. 
On January 2 classes began with 
44 students, ranging in age from 14 
to 32 years. One of them was rejoic- 
ing over the birth of a son. Besides, 
six other students had made their 
appearance. One of these, however, 
had to leave shortly because of mili- 
tary duties, which, it was hoped, 
would be but for a short time. The 
other five, for lack of qualifications, 


4 Tbid., March 15, 1865, p. 106. 
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had to be denied admission or volun- 
tarily decided to return home. 

From the pen of Lindemann we 
have an interesting report about the 
life and daily routine at the seminary. 
At 5:30 in the morning, the bell 
roused the students from sleep. This 
meant getting dressed and hurrying 
to the pump for cold water to drive 
sleep completely out of the eyes. 
After the heating stove had received 
attention, students armed themselves 
with brooms to sweep rooms and cor- 
ridors by six o'clock, the time for 
morning devotions. This was followed 
by breakfast. Then the beds were 
made, and the students took up their 
books to prepare for classes. Instruc- 
tion began at eight o’clock and con- 
tinued till twelve, when the noon meal 
was served. The afternoon schedule 
began at one o'clock, and on some 
days classes met till six. After a frugal 
evening meal, students had some time 
for recreation and diversion before 
their study period began. The day 
closed with an evening devotion at 
twenty minutes before ten o'clock. 
Shortly after that there was complete 
silence in the building so that if one 
tiptoed to the foot of the stairs which 
led to the top floor, he would hear 
only the familiar sounds made by 
sleepers.® 

At the end of the first school year, 
twelve graduates were sent out into 
the field. The following September 
the enrollment numbered 54, which 
in the course of the year increased 
to 66, and at the end of the second 


5 Thid., pp. 106, 107. 
6 Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, I, 51. 
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term 19 teachers were supplied.’ The 
enrollment increased steadily so that 
in 1867, 80 students were enrolled 
and 27 were graduated at the end 
of the year. At the close of the fifth 
school year, in June of 1869, the sem- 
inary reported a total of 109 graduates 
in five years.® 

The increasing enrollment required 
the expansion of facilities. In 1868 the 
first new annex was dedicated, which 
came to be known as the “North 
Building,” and in 1875 the annex 
known as the “South Building” was 
completed. Ten years later, in 1885, 
another large building, the so-called 
“New Building,” was erected. By that 
time the faculty had grown to seven 
instructors. 


On January 15, 1879, the seminary 
suffered a great loss through the death 
of its president, Professor Lindemann. 
His sudden death at the age of 52 
struck consternation in the seminary 
and throughout Synod. A most in- 
teresting biography of this devoted, 
consecrated, and talented servant of 
God and worker in the church is 
found in the February, March, and 
April issues (1879) of this journal.?° 
From these records the following very 
brief sketch is culled. 

At the age of twenty-one, Linde- 
mann, a Hanoverian by birth, arrived 
in Baltimore to teach school in the 
congregation of Pastor Fr. Wyneken, 
that well-known Lutheran pioneer 
and venerable leader among the 
fathers and founders of our Synod. 


7 Ibid., I, 369. 

8 Ibid., III, 76, 78. 

9 Ibid., IV, 328. 

10 Ibid., XIV, 33, 65, 69. 
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Lindemann had decided to become 
a teacher and had enrolled in a teach- 
ers seminary in Hanover when the 
request came from America to send 
a young man to teach in the school 
of the German Ev. Lutheran St. Paul’s 
Congregation in Baltimore. After four 
successful years in that position, dur- 
ing which his exemplary Christian 
character and his ability to deal with 
children had gained for him the high 
admiration of his esteemed Pastor 
Wyneken and others, Lindemann fol- 
lowed the advice of his friends and 
associates to prepare for the ministry. 
In 1850 he was enrolled in the prac- 
tical theological seminary in Fort 
Wayne. After but one year at Fort 
Wayne he was urged to accept a call 
as assistant to Pastor H. C. Schwan in 
Cleveland. There he served with 
great success until 1864, when he 
was called to the presidency of the 
new teachers seminary in Addison. 

During his fifteen years as the head 
of the seminary, Lindemann had 
gained the love and admiration of 
his colleagues and students. He was 
a consecrated Christian administrator 
and teacher, and he was a scholar. 
His scholarly mind is reflected by his 
literary ability. Among his numerous 
literary productions in the form of 
books and articles in periodicals, his 
Schulpraxis was unquestionably the 
best-known and most extensively 
used. This book on Christian peda- 
gogy was the textbook for the course 
in theory and practice of teaching 
at our teachers seminary for decades. 

The association of Lindemann’s 
name with our journal is of impor- 
tance to our readers. As its first editor, 
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Lindemann may be termed the father 
of this periodical, which today is the 
oldest educational journal published 
in our country. It was upon the ur- 
gent request of a teachers’ conference 
that Lindemann finally agreed to as- 
sume the editorship of a professional 
journal for Lutheran teachers. In 
September 1865, the first issue ap- 
peared under the name of Evang.- 
Luth. Schulblatt, now LuTHERAN ED- 
ucaTIon. During the first four years, 
from 1865 to 1869, Lindemann was 
the sole editor until, upon the request 
of its promoters and its editor, the 
journal became an official publication 
of Synod. Despite his many duties 
as administrator and professor at the 
seminary, this man found time to edit 


singlehandedly a monthly thirty-two 
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page professional journal, the charac- 
ter and quality of which stamp him 
truly an educator, a theologian, a 
scholar, and a literary genius. 

In 1880 the Rev. E. A. W. Krauss of 
Sperlinghof, Baden, Germany, became 
the new president of the Addison 
seminary. This highly educated man 
and able instructor served until 1905, 
when he was called to Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis. He was suc- 
ceeded by Prof. Theodore Brohm, 
then a member of the faculty, who 
held that position until the institution 
was transferred to its present location 
in River Forest, Ill. That change 
marks the beginning of another chap- 
ter in the development of teacher 
training, of which, God willing, we 


shall take cognizance in a later issue. 


A FEW FACTS 


— Today the United States leads the world in merchant tonnage, with 
27.6 million gross tons registered in 1952 — 30 per cent of the world’s total. 
The United Kingdom ranks second and Norway third. 


— Truck haulage is of the greatest transport importance to farmers in the 
United States: nearly 90 per cent of their produce is trucked directly to initial 
markets, and the rest is trucked by middlemen to railroads and docks for ship- 
ment to other points for grading, packing, processing, and storing. 

—Ships carry more than three fourths of the total tonnage of goods 
exchanged among nations and continents. 

— The earliest steamboat was built in France in 1780; a small steam craft 
built in England in 1802 was found efficient for freight and passenger service; 
the first practical steamboat, Robert Fulton’s Clermont, began regular service 
in 1807, and the first transatlantic steamer, the Great Western, made its initial 


crossing in 1828. 


— Wars have not been the sole cause of piling up public debts, but they 
dwarf all the other factors. In no other country is the relation between wars 
and the national debt clearer than in the United States. 


— The United States Government is officially represented in more than 


sixty international organizations. 


— The distance from London to Bombay is 10,800 miles via the Cape of 
Good Hope and a little more than 6,300 miles via the Suez Canal; the distance 
from New York to San Francisco via the Straits of Magellan is 13,135 miles 


and via the Panama Canal, 5,262 miles. 


— The dollar value of United States imports and exports added together 
declined from 20.8 per cent of national income in 1880 to 8.0 per cent in 1950. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


Let’s Do Something About the Maladjusted Child 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


A CALL FOR HELP 

When teachers request a discussion 
of the topic “Let's Do Something 
About the Maladjusted Child,” we 
can certainly regard it as a call for 
help.’ More than that, we may as- 
sume a degree of frustration that so 
little has been done to help the 
teacher in dealing with problem chil- 
dren in an age when the child is 
practically given the right of way in 
home, school, and community. How 
did this situation come about? 

In discussing the problem of doing 
something about the maladjusted 
child, we must first point out several 
causes for its existence today. 

In the first place our modern teach- 
ers have become keen observers of 
children. They no longer are satis- 
fied with such broad expressions as 
“Johnny is stubborn,” “Joan is lazy,” 
“Phil is mean.” The modern teacher 
knows that a child may give the im- 
pression of any or all of these and 
yet not be any of them. He knows, 
moreover, that if a child is mean or 
lazy or stubborn, we have not an- 
swered the question why the child is 
as he is. 

Our teacher of today knows enough 
about children, how they are tested 
and studied, so that he is no longer 
satisfied with vague and evasive an- 
swers. He or she has likewise learned 
that the solution requires more than 
verbalizing, or quick answers in ten 
easy lessons. 


1 This paper was prepared for, and read 
to, the South Wisconsin Teachers Confer- 
ence, November 1955, at Plymouth, Wis. 
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The second difficulty which the 
teacher faces in dealing with the un- 
adjusted child has been brought into 
being by tradition. Traditionally the 
system of education in our country 
follows the industrial pattern. We 
have set up artificial grades. We pass 
or fail children as if they were a com- 
modity. And, worse than that, we 
have set standardized performances 
which favor the average child. We 
have a tendency to beat down the 
child which can do much better than 
average. A child which does not fit 
into the “system” is out of luck. For- 
merly he could at least drop out of 
school and help his father on the farm 
or in the shop. Today he is caught 
in a treadmill. The treadmill of tra- 
dition might not be so bad if the 
child were not caught in another 
squeeze. Parents want their children 
to keep up with the Joneses. They 
want them to have a college degree. 
And who can blame them for that? 
The child which does not fit into this 
scheme is unfortunately often re- 
jected. 


The teacher meets with a fourth 
difficulty. It appears that the speed 
and complexity of our materialistic 
culture, our worship of the bizzare, 
and our delight in doing the irrespon- 
sible, is too difficult to take in stride 
by parents and children. One might 
have added, our delight in featuring 
the inhuman and brutal. Our mate- 
rialistic age has set up false values. 
Children are often measured or meas- 
ure themselves in terms of these 
values. 
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It is little short of a miracle that 
we do not have more disturbed chil- 
dren or that we have so many par- 
ents and children who are doing 
exceedingly well in meeting the prob- 
lems of life. 

A question which lies near at this 
point is, What is the nature of 
the maladjustment of children with 
which the teacher must contend? 
Before attempting to answer this 
question, however, it should be help- 
ful to view 

THE PROBLEM FROM THE 

STANDPOINT OF HOME, CHURCH, 

AND SCHOOL 

The point of view taken in this 
discussion is that mental health, or 
the psychological well-being of the 
growing child, is the concern of the 
Christian teacher and the school, both 
being deeply interested in the spirit- 
ual and intellectual development of 
the individual. We must go even a 
step farther. Because of the many 
emotional and _ spiritual problems 
which people have, the church is or 
should be concerned with the mental 
and psychological well-being as an 
aspect of spiritual life. The break- 
downs, the divorces, and other emo- 
tional disturbances are too many 
without and within the church for 
the church merely to stand by to see 
what happens. But if the church is 
to undertake an effective program, it 
cannot be satisfied with issuing a few 
general and superficial slogans. It 
must study the problem in detail. 
We may also say that it cannot be 
satisfied with quick answers and ready 
solutions. 

When we take a broader view of 
the problems of mental health, we at 
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once note that the church or the 
school will meet formidable difficul- 
ties because so many of the factors 
that contribute to mental health are 
lodged in the home or in the culture 
of our day. Effective work of the 
church and its school is likely to re- 
sult when the efforts are directed 
toward a healthy Christian home life. 
Conversely, if the family life is 
strained or broken, or if some other 
emotional factor obtains, the task of 
the church and the school is all the 
more difficult. 

It is not an overstatement, however, 
to say that educators sometimes speak 
and act as if the school were the most 
important institution in the child’s 
life. No one can successfully contra- 
dict the importance of the school, but 
when educators take the position con- 
sciously or unconsciously that they 
are the important persons in the 
child’s life, they are deluding them- 
selves because of misunderstanding 
or simplicity. 

Specifically, if a teacher takes the 
position that all depends on him, he 
is, moreover, in danger of a loss of 
objectivity and detachment which is 
so important in dealing with an emo- 
tionally disturbed child. If the teacher 
becomes emotionally disturbed over 
a problem case, the chances for cor- 
recting the child’s difficulties become 
more remote. 

This is not to say, however, that in 
dealing with the problems of a child, 
the teacher should be less affectionate 
or act uninterested. On the contrary, 
the disturbed child needs love and 
interest and more. What is meant is 
that the teacher who can remain fairly 
detached in a problem case is likely 
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to make a more worthwhile contribu- 
tion toward the child’s mental health. 
While the teacher who takes on de- 
fensive feelings of guilt because of 
his own feelings of failure is not likely 
to be effective in the remedial edu- 
cation which a child may need. 

While the teacher will generally 
consider the child’s home, family, and 
parents paramount, this does not 
mean that he may not make 
most valuable contributions towards 
a problem child’s improvement. Cases 
are on record, and that agrees with 
my Own experience, in which a 
teacher became the central figure 
around which a whole program of 
successful therapy revolved. 

After all, the teacher is in a key 
position with reference to the child’s 
development. And quite often the 
teacher can supply the deficiency 
which the child needs but does not 
get from any other person or from 
anywhere else. 

Given a teacher who is effective 
and efficient in diagnosing the emo- 
tional problem of the child and who 
sets about his corrective efforts in 
terms of the best-known measures, 
he is yet in need of a school and 
co-workers who do not hinder his 
work. One regrets that it is necessary 
to make such a statement. But it is. 

In a church-related school we have 
a right, moreover, to expect that the 
doctrinal position of the church comes 
into the picture in a helpful way. 
This is necessary because the problem 
of mental health is so intimately re- 
lated to the individual’s spiritual life. 
The church will find it increasingly 
necessary to analyze the problems of 
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mental health in relation to its basic 
doctrine. 

Of course, actually we must go 
beyond the home to the folkways, 
mores, and culture of our time. Many 
factors which lead to neurotic con- 
duct are found in our community life. 
Now, we do not regard our church 
as being mainly a sociocentered in- 
stitution. The church’s first business 
is to teach the way to salvation. Yet 
the church must keep an eye on the 
society in which it exists. It must 
warn against inimical factors. It must 
urge its members to engage in neces- 
sary reforms even if it cannot as a 
church participate in them directly. 
A strong and vigorous church will 
testify fearlessly and without letup 
and thus attempt to help shape the 
folkways, mores, and culture, even if 
that is not its first or main business. 

A second suggestion for the church’s 
view of the problem of mental health 
has to do with the assumption that 
personality formation begins early in 
life. We may not and cannot go along 
with everything that Freud, Adler, 
Jung, and other analysts, have said 
about mental health, but we can cer- 
tainly agree on their emphasis that 
personality development begins with 
conception and that certain aspects 
of it become observable soon after 
birth. We may not agree that most 
of the personality traits have been 
set by the age of five or six years, 
but we also cannot deny it. 

That brings us back to the impor- 
tance of a primary social unit which 
was there before the church, the 
state, and the school, namely, the 
family. Enough has been indicated 
that, in dealing with the emotional 
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and mental health of the child, we 
must go far beyond the concept of 
“school” in the traditional sense. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF CHILD 
ADJUSTMENT 

If we approach this part of the 
discussion on the basis of, let us say, 
five or ten recent books in the area 
of maladjusted and handicapped chil- 
dren,? we at once face a monumental 
problem in attempting to do justice 
to the many deviations in children. 
For our brief discussion it may suffice 
if we list the following major areas 
of maladjustment: 


1. Physical and medical deficiencies 

Impaired hearing 

Impaired vision 

The crippled child, including 
brain injury 

Systemic glandular imbalances 

Epilepsy 

Multiple physical and medical 
deficiencies 


2. Problems of adjustment due to 
level of intelligence 
The gifted child 
Mental retardation; the forgotten 
child 
Mental deficiency 


8. Functional disorders 
Defective speech 
Reading retardation of the other- 
wise normal child 
The emotionally disturbed child: 
incorrigibility, aggression, hos- 
tility, anxiety, et al. 


2 An excellent recent example is Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children and Youth, 
by William Cruickshank and Associates 
(Prentice-Hall, 1955). 
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The foregoing classification may 
suggest that we can make a clear 
distinction between organic and func- 
tional disturbances. Actually such a 
distinction cannot be made. 

Modern observation of the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped child 
has indicated repeatedly that such 
handicaps have a tendency to create 
concomitant emotional disturbances. 
Impaired hearing, for example, may 
upset the emotions of the individual 
as to his worth and usefulness. It 
may likewise create a strained rela- 
tionship with others, especially in the 
family. What holds for impaired 
hearing holds for other deficiencies 
as well. 

A disability in reading of an other- 
wise physically and mentally normal 
child may, for example, create anxiety 
states with physical consequences. 
A recent study has apparently found 
imbalances in blood count in a group 
of retarded readers to a greater extent 
than in a control group. 

Our concept of adjustment and 
maladjustment must always be psy- 
chosomatic, socio-emotional, and psy- 
chogenic in scope. 

Someone has classified the reactions 
of parents toward a physically or 
a mentally handicapped or an emo- 
tionally disturbed child as being on 
one of the following levels: 

Insight into the difficulty with emo- 

tional adequacy 

Emotional adequacy without insight 

Rejection of the handicapped child 


One may well raise the question to 
what extent the same levels apply to 
teachers. 

A simplified notion which so many 
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parents seem to have is that all de- 
viations in conduct and difficulties in 
learning may be ascribed to some 
physical anomaly. When the physical 
disturbance has been reduced or cor- 
rected, they expect immediate im- 
provement in behavior and learning. 
That a physical anomaly may have 
had at most an indirect bearing on 
the child’s conduct and learning seems 
to be difficult to accept. It seems far 
easier for parents to place the blame 
on a physical condition than to admit 
that there may be a mental or an 
emotional state. 

We must, of course, examine (or 
have examined) any possible physical 
condition which may have some bear- 
ing on the child’s problem. If an 
abnormal physical condition can be 
corrected, we are thankful. But if the 
physical anomaly has been corrected, 
we must not be disappointed if there 
is no immediate improvement in the 
child’s conduct or learning. Usually 
a process of education or re-education 
must be undertaken by parent or 
teacher. In the process of re-educa- 
tion nothing seems more important 
than that the child stand on his own 
feet and work with as much self- 
reliance as possible. It is altogether 
pointless to carry the child when he 
can hobble, to hold him up when he 
can stand alone, to read for him or 
to him when he can read with little 
or no help. Many problem children 
are overmothered, overtutored, and 
underfathered. This does not mean 
that we treat a handicapped child in 
a cold and uninterested manner. 

We need not and do not always 
wait until a physical condition has 
been corrected before undertaking a 
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program of re-education. At times 
the two must proceed simultaneously 
to the advantage of both. At times 
we face the most difficult problem 
of all. That happens when a program 
of re-education and readjustment is 
carried on without any prospect of 
having the physical deficiency cor- 
rected. 


THE RESOURCES AND THEIR USE 


From the point of view of the 
teacher the situation as presented in 
the previous section is perplexing and 
overwhelming. The teacher cannot 
perform miracles. Nor is he a teacher, 
a play therapist, a social welfare 
worker, a psychologist, and a psy- 
chiatrist rolled into one. Yet he or 
she is on the very forefront of the 
issue, facing problems which need 
therapeutic, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric insight. This gives him a 
feeling of inadequacy and frustration. 
And so one of the first principles 
which needs enunciation is that the 
teacher be no more than a teacher 
and that his church or the parents 
expect him to be no more than a 
teacher. He or she may be a wise 
teacher, but not one who plays at 
the role of being a psychologist or 
a psychiatrist or a pediatrician. 

As a teacher who must deal with 
maladjusted children we might pro- 
pose that he possess the following 
skills and qualifications: 

1. Skill in group instruction so that 
he can weave in something to 
do for everyone in many of his 
instructional periods, that is, 
provide the child with expe- 


riences in which he can succeed. 
2. A realistic interpretation of the 
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problems of children, not one 
imposed upon him by parents or 
suggested by quick-triggered co- 
workers, yet an interpretation 
which he is willing to revise as 
new evidence becomes available. 

3. A genuine skill in interviewing 
the child individually or in a 
small group. 

4, Skill in interviewing parents 
where he must remain almost 
completely suggestive and ad- 
visory. 

5. Skill in remedial instruction. 

6. A willingness to call for and 
make use of psychological, psy- 
chiatric, social-welfare, or pas- 
toral services without loss of 
face; skill in making advanta- 
geous use of the findings of such 
services. 


One of the first requirements we 
would expect of a teacher in the area 
of maladjustment is an acquaintance 
with the available sources of help, 
such as clinics, child-study centers, 
and specialized agencies and _ insti- 
tutions. 

In a seriously maladjusted or handi- 
capped child one of the first questions 
that arises is: Can the child profit 
from staying in the regular classroom, 
or should it be placed in a special 
room, or is institutional placement 
necessary? Actually no teacher should 
be required or permitted to make 
such a decision alone. The child’s 
teacher may be the one who furnishes 
a major portion of the information, 
but the actual decision should in most 
instances be made by the faculty or 
the school board after consultation 
with a psychologist and a qualified 
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medical examiner, all of whom act 
in an advisory capacity to the parents. 
With them the final decision rests 
unless the case is disposed of in the 
courts. 

If I read the signs aright, the Lu- 
theran schools are on the verge of 
founding specialized rooms for the 
mentally handicapped child. Such 
rooms would be a valuable asset to 
our educational system. But let us 
not delude ourselves into believing 
that we can then dump all of our 
troublesome children into a special- 
ized classroom. The specialized class- 
rooms have their limitations. Ob- 
viously we could not have children 
of low intelligence and incorrigibles 
in the same room. 

At times we may want to, or have 
to, place a child in a public institution 
for handicapped children. Then our 
conscience troubles us, for no quali- 
fied Lutheran teacher will want to 
deny any child instruction in God’s 
Word. Religious instruction may then 
be carried on in specially arranged 
classes in Saturday schools, Bible 
classes, and vacation Bible schools. 
As a matter of fact, our best start 
might very well be to begin special- 
ized classes for the mentally handi- 
capped or the emotionally disturbed 
children in Saturday schools, Bible 
classes, and vacation Bible schools. 

You may say, “We have no teachers 
for such classes.” If we can find 
teachers who have an interest in, and 
a love for, the least among us, and 
who otherwise have a balanced Chris- 
tian personality, we need not make 
a mountain out of the necessary spe- 
cialized training. Experience, com- 
mon sense, reading, and complete 
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freedom of action will carry such a 
teacher a long way. 

When the conference program com- 
mittee requested a discussion of the 
topic “Let’s Do Something About the 
Maladjusted Child,” we may assume 
that the committee, with many other 
teachers, had in mind principally two 
kinds of children —the mentally re- 
tarded child and the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. On the assumption that 
these two groups of children were 
meant, let us for a few closing para- 
graphs point out some of the problems 
involved. 

Mental retardation may be so seri- 
ous that we classify it as mental 
deficiency. It is questionable whether 
a mentally deficient child can profit 
from the instruction in the regular 
classroom. Specialized arrangements 
are almost always necessary. 

Mentally retarded children are 
found in our classrooms in consider- 
able number. To this writer the men- 
tally retarded child is the forgotten 
child in our educational system. He 
is required to compete with the aver- 
age and superior child despite ho- 
mogeneous grouping. This he can- 
not do. The extent of his retardation 
may not be recognized, and so he 
may be considered stubborn, lazy, 
irresponsible. He may be rejected 
by parents, siblings, other children, 
and, to our dishonor, also by teachers. 
He is caught in the treadmill of tra- 
dition: He needs full acceptance as 
he is and a wealth of successful expe- 
riences, neither of which he is likely 
to get. If the teacher is able and 
willing to abandon a single level of 
teaching and instead can teach on 
three levels in a given period, above 
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all, in religion, this child will at least 
have some successful experiences, 
which he needs so badly. 

In this connection we should at 
least mention the problems of parents 
of mentally retarded children. They 
need encouragement and guidance as 
much as the children. In some in- 
stances, known to this writer, they 
are among the finest parents he has 
known. 

Of course, work with retarded and 
handicapped children requires pa- 
tience. The writer recalls the case of 
a boy who was mentally retarded, 
seriously handicapped in vision, and 
as if this were not enough, he also 
had seizures. Today after eight years 
of care by a widowed mother, a sym- 
pathetic sibling, under the guidance 
of an expert teacher and several med- 
ical specialists, he reads on about the 
fourth-grade level, his seizures have 
ceased, he has a part-time job, he 
attends a high school which maintains 
special classes, and last but not least, 
he has a sterling teen-age character. 
If home, school, and specialized serv- 
ices work hand in hand, highly grati- 
fying results may at times be attained 
despite most adverse circumstances. 
Of course, to an age which worships 
atomic geniuses, glamorous histrionic 
heroes, heroines, and hucksters, such 
meager attainments may not mean 
much. 

The emotionally disturbed child 
presents an entirely different problem. 
In the case of the mentally deficient 
child we probably have hereditary or 
congenital factors or some brain 
damage, whereas in the disturbed 
child we face an environmental sit- 
uation. This situation may be one in 


which the family has seccumbed to 


the travails of our present age, such 
as divorce, a working mother, a dis- 
integrated family life, economic re- 
verses, a life of opulence, or aleohel- 
ism. The situation may abo have 
into being by imme 


be due to some form of moral tur 


There is same reason to believe that 
Latheran schools have at times be 


LIER AS HY They may even 
have said, “What our child needs is 
a Chistian school” 


Or if they are members of the com 

they should be ready to 
face reality by discussing the family 
problem with their pastor. Parents 
who raise their child in terms of their 
ewn childhood fixations need such 


The re-education of the disturbed 
child or one who has a negativistic 
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trait will take time. We should be 

fous of sudden “conversions.” 
This means that our teachers must 
become skillful in counseling children 
and learn how t discuss problems 
with parents realistically, even though 
im an advisory capacity. 

t all the remedial effort 
will ran the golden thread of a full 
use of the Gaspel message of the 
Savior's love for poor and lest sinners 
and a welldirected application af 
divine Law. 

Tt is not a compliment to our age 
that in connection with maladjust- 
ment we must also refer to the gifted 
chiki. Contrary to the derogatory 
remarks which a person sometimes 
hears about a gifted child, the church 
and its scheols will look upon talents 
and abilities as great gifts fram God. 


As I view it, there are three major 
difficulties in the adjustment of the 
child of superior intelligence. In the 
first place, we may not recognize the 
extent of the superiority. Thus we 
may criticize a child for being in- 
attentive when he is not seriously 
interested im imstrectional materials 
which may be three or four years 
below his intellectwal level. A second 
difficulty has to do with envy, usually 
Vicious envy, of other parents, less of 
children, except Sblings and other 
near relatives. 


The third difficulty has to de with 
finding a satisfactory program of work 
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regular schoolwork, While we would on a limited school program which is 
Place comsidezable emphasis on the several years or more below his level 

o& good work habits, the of ability may hamper him most 
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The Future Looks Bright. — Christian ed- 
ucators have recently read the article “School 
Expansion Demands Teachers” by Dr. A. C. 
Stellhorn in the February issue of Advance. 
According to Dr. Stellhorn, the total number 
of Lutheran elementary schools in North 
and South America has now reached a figure 
of 1,831. At the present time we have a 
total teaching staff of 4,153. With the ex- 
pansion of our school system and the in- 
creasing number of teachers, it is also noted 
that a corresponding gain in the membership 
of the Lutheran Education Association can 
be reported. Financial Secretary, Walter 
Vahl, reveals that a recent mailing to all 
1955 graduates of the four terminal schools 
at River Forest, Seward, Springfield, and 
St. Louis, has netted a substantial gain in 
new members on the LEA roster. During 
the month of February a second invitation 
was issued to recent graduates to join our 
church’s professional organization for mem- 
bers of the Christian teaching profession. 

The approach to those who have recently 
entered the service of the church includes 
an offer of several recent publications by the 
LEA. It would seem quite appropriate that 
each graduate avail himself of the materials 
which are placed at his disposal, and, after 
experiencing a year of membership, new 
members will automatically renew mem- 


berships, 


Meet Gloria Surmin, Treasurer. — We 
should like to introduce Gloria Surmin, 
treasurer of Christ Lutheran Parent Teacher 
League, Chicago, Ill. She and her organiza- 
tion at Christ Church have instituted a pro- 
cedure which we are confident will be 
repeated in many quarters of Lutheran 
education. The action of Christ Church 
PTL demonstrates the relationship. between 
the Lutheran Education Association and the 
National Lutheran Parent Teacher League. 
The folks at Christ Lutheran Church have 
submitted LEA memberships for members 
of the teaching staff of their school. Our 


prediction is mutual benefits to parties con- 
cerned. 


Future Yearbooks. — The Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association Executive Committee has 
adopted a publication schedule extending 
into 1960. From time to time various vol- 
umes in the publication sequence are re- 
viewed or described in this column. The 
1958 yearbook will be The Church in the 
Changing Community. The editor of this 
volume is Ross P. Scherer, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Ind. According to the 
editor, a considerable amount of momentum 
has been given to the publication of a year- 
book on the subject of the congregation, the 
school, and its community. At its last meet- 
ing in Chicago the Urban Advisory Commis- 
sion of our church recommended encourag- 
ing the Lutheran Education Association to 
devote an early issue of a yearbook to the 
Lutheran Church in the changing com- 
munity. It is hoped that this volume will 
serve as a case book and study guide for 
pastors, principals, executives, professional 
college students, and others interested in 
problems in Christian education. The Rural 
Life and the Urban Advisory Commissions 
will hold consecutive institutes on the cam- 
pus of Valparaiso University during the week 
of August 5 to August 10. This arrangement 
will provide an opportunity to discuss issues 
pertaining to the volume with people di- 
rectly concerned with the church in the 
modern changing community. 


Welcome News. — Mr. R. E. Hasemann, 
principal of St. Martini Lutheran School, 
Chicago, Ill., reports one hundred per cent 
membership within the ranks of the profes- 
sional staff at St. Martini. The congregation 
has voted to provide LEA participation for 
the pastor, male teachers, and also for four 
members of the local Board of Education. 

Chicago interest is further demonstrated 
by word received from Mr. Herman Meyer 
of St. Andrew’s Lutheran School. Mr. Meyer 
also reports one hundred per cent participa- 
tion on the part of the professional staff. 
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It Won't Be Long Now. — From all indi- 
cations, the next LEA contribution to arrive 
at your home will be The Exceptional Child 
and The Christian Community. Quoting 
Mr. Hilmar Sieving in the preface of the 
volume: “This yearbook addresses itself to 
parents, not only to parents of exceptional 
children, but to all parents. Beyond this, 
teachers, ministers, religious and _ social 
workers, in fact, all who work with human 
beings and their intimate problems, should 
find viewpoints in this volume which are 
worthy of investigation and contempla- 
HOD. (.i. 
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“The yearbook is intended to be a warm 
human discussion of the problem of excep- 
tional children in a manner which will blend 
into the thinking of mature Christians with 
such force that their attitudes and subse- 
quent behavior toward such children may 
manifest wholesome improvement. The 
reader will find a presentation of well-known 
and fairly basic facts about exceptional chil- 
dren discussed in a Christian frame of refer- 
ence to sharpen his conscience, to motivate 
him to look more closely and do for the 
benefit of the exceptional child what from 
sloth or ignorance or sheer indifference he 
has not done before now.” 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is that good men do 


nothing. — EDMUND BURKE. 


— When will we learn to estimate the importance of a man, not by his 


income, but by his output? 


— Any speaker who can’t strike oil in 20 minutes should stop boring. 
— Mistake Number One: To assume that a person is worth a lot of money 


just because he has it. 


— The fellow who toots his horn loudest is generally in a fog. 
— Success simmers down to this: Making the most of what you are with 


what you've got. 


— If you don’t enjoy what you have, why do you think you'll be happier 


with more? 


— Never give up until you have failed at something you really like to dol 
—To train children at home, it’s necessary for both the parents and the 


children to spend some time there. 


— There can be no real doubt, it seems to me, that the movies, tele- 
vision, and comic books are purveying violence and lust to a vicious and 


intolerable degree. — J. EpcAR Hoover. 


— We worship the golden calf and ignore the Golden Rule. 


Juxrus H. MINER 


— Faith is the mightiest force that man has at his command. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


— There is great beauty in going through life without anxiety or fear. Half 
our fears are baseless and the other half discreditable. — BovEE. 


— We have no more right to consume happiness without producing it than 
to consume wealth without producing it. — SHaw. 


— While our economy is busily attuned to the art of mass production, we 
are permitting mass youth destruction. — Junius H. MINER. 


— Families who pray together stay together. 


— Youth is our greatest national asset. It must be guarded and developed 
for carrying on the ideals and the faith of our fathers. — Jutrus H. MINER. 


— For grown people play is recreation, the renewal of life. For children 


it is growth, the gaining of life. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Arthur E. Diesing, Herbert Gotsch, Herbert 
H. Gross, Ralph Kirchenberg, Theo. Kuehnert, Wm. Lehmann, Elfrieda Miller, N. S. Tjer- 
nagel. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


WINNING THE NATIONS. By Andrew Burgess. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 154 pages. 60 cents. 


This is one of a series of teacher-training-course textbooks published by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. It is a survey of the missions of the Lutheran Church, containing 
incidental propaganda for Lutheran co-operation in mission work. The statement on 
page 36 that there is no doctrinal disagreement between the Lutheran Churches co-operating 
in India must be read in the light of the doctrinal disunity which is permitted under the 
Opgijoer. The statement on page 55 that Nigeria is a mission field of the Missouri Synod, 
with the Wisconsin Synod co-operating, needs revision. The Synodical Conference main- 
tains the Nigerian mission. The impression is given throughout this book that there are 
no real doctrinal issues separating the Lutherans of America; and therefore if it is used 
by members of the Synodical Conference, it should be used with care. S. W. B. 


LUTHER: LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL. Vol. XVIII: The Library of Chris- 
tian Classics. Edited by Theodore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1955. 367 pages. $5.00. 


This extremely interesting collection of Luther’s letters and table talks remind us 
that Luther, in addition to being a reformer who defied the Papacy and the empire 
in order to introduce his reformation, was a pastor and a shepherd of souls. 

The introduction to the collection summarizes in excellent fashion Luther’s activities 
in the area of spiritual counseling. 

Such topics as comfort for the sick and dying, consolation for the bereaved, cheer 
for the anxious and despondent, instructions to the perplexed and doubting, admonitions 
to steadfastness and courage, intercessions for those in trouble or need, encouragement 
to the persecuted and imprisoned, advice in time of epidemic and famine, counsel in 
questions of marriage and sex, suggestions for problems facing clergymen, exhortations 
concerning rulers and the state. 

Luther’s point of view on numerous practical problems seems to be rather clearly 
outlined from the selections presented here. We recommend the book to all pastors, 
teachers, and lay people who are interested in getting a look at Luther’s practical pas- 
toral care for souls. 


The book also contains helpful indexes and bibliographies. Je 
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TEXTBOOKS 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE NEW AGE. Revised edition. By R. H. Carleton, F. F. Car- 
penter, and R. W. Woline. Chicago: Lippincott, 1954. 688 pages. 

This textbook is designed for the ordinary introductory course of high school chemistry 
and includes those topics normally covered in such a course. There are nine units found 
in the text, all arranged in a logical order of presentation. A unit is divided into two 
or three chapters, each of these being further divided into a number of sections. At the 
end of each section, space is devoted to a brief written review or “highlights” of what 
had been read, in addition to a set of problems to be answered by the pupil. Following 
each chapter is a set of discussion questions. At the end of each unit, exercises in problem 
solving relating to the unit are presented. The appendix in this text includes those articles 
usually found in such a text. A single glossary plus a list of books at the end of each unit 
are all geared to increase the learning experience of the student. The material can be 
supplemented by using almost any laboratory manual, even though no one particular 
manual accompanies the text. 

Although this book is not as well illustrated as some other books, as far as the 
number of pictures is concerned, those used are well chosen and help to clarify the 
written material. The authors have attempted to keep pace with the times and have 
included the latest scientific knowledge at the time of printing. 

The text should prove satisfactory for use as a textbook and will help in preparing 
students for additional study in chemistry. R. K. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


THE CHRISTIAN AND RACE. A Resource for Christian Thinking on Issues of Our 
Times. The Lutheran Round Table Series. Pamphlet No. 2. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955, 34 pages. 25 cents. 

A very timely discussion of a vital problem today in the area of human relations. 

In the first chapter, “The Cycle of Limitation,” Osborn T. Smallwood, Associate Professor 

of English at Howard University, presents the problem with which segregation has con- 

fronted the Christian Church in our country. Chapter two, entitled “Is Christ Divided?” 
is a discussion by Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis on the 

Biblical basis for studying and evaluating race and racialism. Finally, in chapter three, 

titled “The Church Can Lead,” Philip A. Johnson, Pastor of Salem Lutheran Church in 

Chicago, points out the attitude which the Church must adopt more clearly and reflect 

more courageously in order to meet the challenging race problem of our day. 

Pastors and teachers will find this pamphlet a valuable guide for group discussions 
of a situation which should not be ignored even if the race problem does not directly 
affect their parishes. Deke 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN EASTERN EUROPE. J. Hutchenson Cockburn. Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1953. 140 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Cockburn brings an unusual insight into the problem of religious liberty to bear 
on his discussion of that problem in the Russian-dominated states of eastern Europe. 
The introductory chapter, “What is Religious Freedom?” states clearly the problems, 
not often grasped, of defining religious freedom at a given time and place. The author 
calls attention to the fact that when Jesus said: “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” He established a principle; He did 
not define precisely “what things are Caesar’s, and what God’s.” 

Religious freedom will therefore vary from country to country. It will never be a static 
thing. It will be kept only under perpetual vigilance. Ultimately, the author says, “the 
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claim of the Churches to religious freedom can be defended only if the Churches accept 
their obligations under Christ to human society.” 

The chief value of this little volume describing religious conditions in eastern Europe 
will be to indicate the means by which religious freedom is being destroyed elsewhere, as 
dangers that may threaten us and deprive us of our religious heritage. Our best hope 
for retaining our religious freedom lies not only in vigilance with respect to movements 
that may deprive us of that freedom but also, and much more, in fully discharging our 
Christian responsibility to our communities and to the state that preserves our freedom 
of worship. N.S. T. 


Music 


THE PRACTICE OF SACRED MUSIC. By Carl Halter. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955. 96 pages. $2.50. 


The practice of sacred music in the Lutheran Church has undergone many changes 
within the past two decades, especially in literature and leadership. The present book 
outlines what that practice ideally consists in today. The author is well qualified for 
his subject, having been a leading contributor in parish music and in college teaching 
to Lutheran church music. 

After discussing through three chapters the place of music in worship, the book takes 
up the various problems confronting the church musician: service playing, vocal and organ 
literature, hymns and liturgy. 

A study by church organ committees of the short chapter on Organ Registration and 
Design should do much to combat one unfortunate misuse of Lutheran democracy. A group 
of laymen who know nothing about the organ sometimes will let a contract for a new 
instrument after they have been influenced by a salesman who knows much about the 
organ but nothing about the needs of the Lutheran service. This chapter gives them 
guidance which should lead them to better decisions. 

Organists and choirmasters who because of location have little contact with the more 
advanced centers of Lutheran music will be the chief beneficiaries of this volume. Even 
the most experienced and progressive church musician will find fresh ideas in these pages. 
Both musician and layman will find that the chapters on worship will equip them with 
“an understanding of the great adventure of worship” with which they “can contribute 
mightily to the strengthening of the body of Christ.” H. G,. 


PHILOSOPHY 


JOHN DEWEY. From the series Makers of the American Tradition. Edited by Irwin 
Edman. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1955. 322 pages. $3.50. 


Mr. Edman’s book is the fourth in the series of texts planned to provide the American 
reading public with important selections from the writings of men who have influenced 
the development of the American tradition. Certainly John Dewey has a place in this series. 

Since the text is a collection of writings, it falls to the reviewer not to criticize the 
writings, but rather the choice of writings. Dewey authored many books and articles, 
most of which are important. Consequently an editor’s task is not an easy one. Mr. Edman 
is to be commended for recognizing the value of choosing his selections by chapters rather 
than by paragraphs. In the main the reader is given sufficient material on each subject to 
grasp Dewey's argument. Particularly noteworthy are the inclusion of the introduction 
to Reconstruction in Philosophy and Dewey’s famous address on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday. As an avid Deweyite, Mr. Edman shows remarkable restraint in his 
introduction to this volume. He manages to escape rhapsodizing until virtually the end of 
his remarks. 

This reviewer would have preferred to see a smaller selection from Democracy and 
Education, Virtually half of this volume is taken from that particular work. Perhaps chap- 
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ters five and six from the Logic would have merited inclusion. From A Common Faith 
“The Human Abode” might well have been substituted for “Faith and Its Object.” The 
Public and Its Problems is an important work. The chapter entitled “The Search for the 
Great Community” would have been a worthy companion to “The Problem of Freedom” 
in the present volume. 

The publishers may note that Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, published in 1938, has 
been omitted from the chronology, although it is mentioned elsewhere in the text and 
excerpts are quoted from it. W. L. 

LITERATURE 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Robert Richards. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 253 pages. $5.00. 


A valuable reference work for pastors, teachers, laymen — anyone interested in the 
literature of our country. Although the reviewer cannot agree with the sweeping claims 
of the publisher nor wholly with the preface, in which the author glibly brushes aside 
certain criticism, the publication has distinctive merits. It is concise; a wealth of informa- 
tion has been packed into its 253 pages, unencumbered with the usual learned lumber. 

Occasional disappointments the reader will encounter. A cursory reading reveals such 
omissions as the following. In a whole page devoted to Washington Irving there is no 
reference to Bracebridge Hail, although space has been given to the inferior Astoria, One 
regrets the omission of Whittier’s Tent on the Beach, Robert Herrick’s Chimes, Lillian 
Hellman’s plays after 1944: Another Part of the Forest (1946), Montserrat (1949), Autumn 
Garden (1951). Perhaps one ought to expect and condone failure to record more recent 
developments. Some are, however, difficult to excuse, e. g., the account of Conrad Richter, 
ending with the inferior Tacey Cromwell (1942) and omitting the far more important 
trilogy: The Trees (1940), The Fields (1946), The Town (1950), as well as his more 
recent The Light in the Forest (1953) or Norman Mailer’s Barbary Shore (1951), and the 
complete absence of John Hawkes and Saul Bellow. 

The discussion of H. L. Davis is good, but why he rates more than a full column and 
Walter van Tilburg Clark only eleven lines is one of the questions we are not to ask ac- 
cording to the author's preface. 

In spite of these shortcomings the publication offers much that is valuable both in the 
sketches of individual writers and in the treatment of topics, such as “The American 
Novel” and “Poetry in America.” Especially good are the treatments of “Drama in 
America,” twelve and a half pages, and “Criticism in America,” thirteen pages. 

A. E. D. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 


THE WOOD CARVER. By Grace Noll Crowell. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1954. 34 pages. $1.00. 

Through the beauty of a humble carver’s Christmas gift to his church, an exquisite 
créche, a marvelous change comes into the life of a crippled son. The delicate beauty 
of the créche attracts the attention of a famous surgeon. An interest is kindled in the 
carver and his son. God’s loving and yet mysterious ways in the work and lives of His 
faithful children is beautifully portrayed in this delightful short story. It will bear 
repetition each Christmas season for children of all ages. E. M. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
“GOOD TEACHING — FOR WHAT?” By E. T. McSwain. NEA Journal, December 
1955, pages 573 ff. 
The author of the article calls for a re-examination of the view that schools belong 
to the people and that teachers are public servants. 
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It is true that “the public schools are the legally constituted agency of the people.” 
However, they cannot be expected to formulate the program. “Curriculum and instruc- 
tion require professional competence.” School administrators and teachers have the 
responsibility to work out objectives and teaching procedures and then present their 
recommendations to parents and laymen for evaluation. School people have the responsi- 


bility to generate and lay people the duty to judge. 


“THE CHURCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION.” By John O. Gross. Peabody Journal of 
Education, November 1955, pages 130 ff. 

The author of this article reminds us that of the first 118 colleges in our country, 
104 were church colleges with a distinctly Christian purpose and that two thirds of all 
of our institutions of higher education were founded under church auspices. 

Up to World War I the major responsibilitiles of higher education were carried by 
the church. Although the enrollment drift has been in the direction of state schools, 
institutions related to the church continue to enroll about 45 per cent of the students 
in higher education. 

It is the author’s contention that church-related colleges will have continued oppor- 
tunities to make significant contributions. Being free from political controls, they can 
be more experimental. They provide for spiritual needs. They can make clear the relevance 
of religion to life. They can offer a balanced curriculum. 


“THE VALUE OF FIELD WORK EXPERIENCES.” By Blanche Persky. The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, November 1955, pages 113 ff. 

The question that the author attempts to answer is, “What experiences are most helpful 
in teacher education?” If we assume that the responses of graduates are valid, field work 
ranks highest. The rank in order of positive value rating is the following: field work, class 
discussions, lectures, individual conferences, trips, student reports, individual assignments, 
films and visual aids, assigned readings, term papers, recommended bibliographies, socialized 
examinations, formal examinations. 

Extensive experiences with groups of children and extensive experiences in community 
and civic responsibilities are considered very important in teacher education. 


“SHOULD TEACHERS HAVE TO PERFORM EXTRA-CLASSROOM DUTIES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA PAY?” By Lee O. Garber. The Nation’s Schools, December 1955, 
pages 72 ff. 

The question raised in the title of the article is becoming rather common, especially 
when there does not seem to be an equitable distribution of extra-classroom duties. 

The answer to the question seems to be that a board has a legal right to request 
teachers to assume added supervisory duties and that teachers have a professional responsi- 
bility to assume a reasonable number of them without extra pay. On the other hand, 
there apparently are no legal restrictions which would prevent a board from paying extra 
for extra-classroom supervisory functions. 


Our Contributors 


LutHER MUELLER, principal, Zion Lutheran School, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Lois Biase, teacher, Grace Lutheran School, River Forest, Ill. 

Tueo. KuEHNERT, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
ALFRED SCHMIEDING, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Staff Changes. — Dr. Horace Hummel of 
Phoenix, Md., has been called to join the 
faculty at the beginning of the second 
semester. Holding a doctor’s degree in 
Semitics from Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Hummel will teach in the Old Testa- 
ment department. He is a former recipient 
of scholarships from the Lutheran Brother- 
hood and Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. George Dolak, teacher of Slovak, has 
accepted a call into the parish ministry. 
He will serve St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
in Braddock, Pa. 

Prof. Herbert Hohenstein, instructor of 
elementary Hebrew, has also accepted a call 
into the ministry. He will shepherd Lu- 
ther Memorial Church, Richmond Heights, 
Mo. Faculty members and their wives said 
a fond farewell to the Dolaks and Hohen- 
steins at a social gathering in Wartburg 
Hall on January 24. At the same time Prof. 
and Mrs. David Schuller were welcomed to 
the Seminary family. Professor Schuller, 
formerly pastor of Luther Memorial Church 
in Richmond Heights, Mo., was installed on 
Shrove Tuesday, February 14, in a special 
service in the Seminary chapel. He will 
teach homiletics and pastoral theology in 
the practical department. 

Miss Eunice Bolz has filled the vacancy 
in the recorder’s office created by the de- 
parture of Miss Eunice Schrein. She will 
serve as overseer of admissions, students’ 
records, and grades. 

Wenchel Lectures. — The fourth annual 
series of Wenchel Foundation lectures on 
preaching were delivered on February 7, 8, 
and 9 by the Rev. William A. Buege of 
Christ Church, Minneapolis, Minn. On 
February 7 he addressed the entire student 
body on the theme “Preaching with Power 
—the Power of God, No Less.” His lec- 
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tures to the senior class and faculty were 
on the topic “Preaching with Power — the 
Power of God, No More.” Other Lutheran 
clergymen who have delivered previous 
Wenchel Foundation lectures have been 
Dr. O. A. Geiseman, the Rev. Oswald Riess, 
and Dr. Oswald Hoffmann. 


Sabbatical Leaves. — The first of a series 
of Sabbatical leaves has been approved by 
the Board of Control and the Board for 
Higher Education. Dr. George Schick has 
been granted a leave for the first semester 
of the 1956—57 school year to work on 
a commentary on the Psalms. Dr. A. M. 
Rehwinkel will take a sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the same period to deliver a series of 
lectures to our missionaries in India. 


Biggs Concert. — After his recital to a 
capacity audience in the Seminary chapel 
on January 19, the world-famous organist 
E. Power Biggs described the Seminary’s 
new baroque-style organ as “one of the 
memorable ones of this type in America.” 
He intimated he would enjoy performing on 
it for future recordings. 

Student Loan Fund. — Dean L. C. 
Wuerffel has released an interesting review 
of the student-loan account for the period 
of November 1, 1954, to October 31, 1955. 
During that time the principal of the 
student-loan fund increased from $5,852 to 
$9,714. Other gifts since October 31, 1955, 
have raised the amount in this fund to 
$11,364. Student loans made during this 
period amounted to $11,314. Ninety-seven 
students benefited from these loans. Eighty 
students repaid their loans in this period; 
fifty-four loans are still outstanding. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Theology, Psychology, and Psychiatry. — 
The Committee on Research of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod has 
created a working committee under the 
direction of the school for graduate studies, 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
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Mo. This committee, which met at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
January 4—6, is to prepare a basic docu- 
ment for use by pastors, psychiatrists, and 
psychologists, in which the terminology, 
interests, and concerns of each of the three 
disciplines will be set forth in the light 
of the others. The entire book should be 
developed in the light of the Biblical view 
of man. The symposium will be concerned 
with the following points: 
1. The scope of the three disciplines and 
the basic terminology of each; 
2. Areas of mutual interest; 
3. Areas of possible conflict; 
4. Areas that require further investiga- 
tion; 
5. The pastor as counselor: 
a. The pastor’s role as spiritual coun- 
selor; 
b. The pastor’s use of the psycholo- 
gist’s and psychiatrist’s services. 
The group is composed of representatives 
from the fields of theology, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and educational psychology as 
follows: 
Dr. Paul S. Mehl, chairman, department 
of psychology, University of Minnesota 
Dr. Kenneth H. Breimeier, field-work 
director, Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, 
Mo. 
Dr. H. Richard Klann, university pastor 
of Greater New York 
Dr. Alfred Schmieding, professor of edu- 
cation and _ psychology, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Dr. Sophie Schroeder-Sloman, formerly 
the superintendent of the Illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research and now 
associate professor of clinical psy- 
chiatry at the University of Illinois 
Medical School. 


A six-week session will be held next sum- 
mer in Minneapolis, Minn., to complete the 
work, The study will appear for publication 
in the spring of 1957. 

Literature Workshop. — Three members 
of the Concordia faculty participated in the 
Lutheran Literature Workshop held Mon- 
day and Tuesday, January 30 and 31, at 
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Concordia Teachers College — Dr. Her- 
bert H. Gross, who participated in the 
Practical Theology section of the work- 
shop; Dr. John F. Choitz, who served as 
recorder; and President Martin L. Koehneke, 
chairman. The General Literature Board 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
is sponsoring the workshop in conjunction 
with Concordia Publishing House of Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

President Koehneke stated that through 
the workshop the Literature Board hopes to 
project a schedule of publications which 
will extend at least through the next ten 
years. 

About 30 men representing sections 
throughout the nation gave reports on the 
survey they have taken in their respective 
areas to determine the needs of Synod in 
the field of literature. Discussion included 
such questions as: What should be written? 
Who should write? How can pastors and 
teachers and an increasing number of well- 
educated laymen be better supplied with 
challenging and informative literature? In 
what further ways can Christ’s Gospel be 
brought to bear through the printed word? 

Students of Concordia Teachers College 
met the workshop participants in an in- 
formal gathering in the Student Union on 
Monday night. 

A Cappella Choir Tour. — Concordia’s 
A Cappella Choir will open a ten-day, 
3,500-mile concert tour through Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, with a per- 
formance at Buckley, Ill., according to Vic- 
tor Hildner, director. 

In connection with the tour, two tele- 
vision programs have been arranged which 
are designed to promote the college and 
its program of recruitment. Cape Girar- 
deau’s powerful station, KFVS-TV, will 
feature the school in a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram. Duane Kirby, a graduate of Con- 
cordia High School, who is now a member 
of the KFVS-TV staff, will interview mem- 
bers of the touring group. Slides of Con- 
cordia’s campus will be shown, and the 
choir will sing several sacred and secular 
numbers. Radio Station KFVS will also 
broadcast the concert. 

Previous to the choir’s arrival at Waco, 
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Tex., “Go and Teach,” the motion picture 
about Concordia, will be shown over Sta- 
tion KCEN-TV, located between Waco and 
Temple, Tex. The concerts scheduled are 
the following: Buckley, Ill., February 3; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., February 4; Fort 
Smith, Ark., February 5; Dallas, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 6; Waco, Tex., February 7; Giddings, 
Tex., February 8; Tyler, Tex., February 10; 
Des Peres, Mo., February 12 (morning 
service); Affton, Mo., February 12 (after- 
noon concert). 


Report on Community Research. — The 
River Forest, Ill., community was recently 
featured in an article written by Dr. Her- 
bert H. Gross of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege for the Journal of Geography. 

The article treats a method of teaching 
community geography by having children 
in Grades 4—8 observe “natural and cul- 
tural phenomena” in the home community 
of River Forest and record them on a map 
furnished for that purpose. 

The experiment revealed that work done 
by the pupils reflected to a large extent 
the training in geographic thinking of the 
teachers who participated in the experi- 
ment. Most of the children could indicate 
directions and record land use. Pupils above 
the fourth grade were able to work with 
scale in general. The experiment brought 
out a wide variety of responses. 

Outdoor Education Experiments Dis- 
cussed. — In an article which appeared 
in the December 1955 issue of the Biology 
Teacher, under the title of “Outdoor Edu- 
cation at Concordia Teachers College,” 
Dr. John W. Klotz reported on two suc- 
cessful experiments. 

He related the camping experiment from 
May 16 to May 20, 1955, carried out by 
the eighth grade of Grace Lutheran School, 
River Forest, at Camp Sagawau located in 
the Cook County Forest Preserve. The 
program was directed by Mr. Victor Wald- 
schmidt, principal of Grace School, and 
four student teachers of Concordia. 

Through this experiment children became 
acquainted with the out-of-doors. Trees, 
wild flowers, rocks, insects, birds, and the 
like became familiar to them in varying 
degrees. The experience of living together 
was also considered very beneficial. 
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The second experiment was a two-week 
outdoor Education Workshop Program. 
A number of teachers and future teachers 
participated in various field activities, such 
as landscape reading, examining soils and 
soil formations, and collecting fossils. They 
saw the wide variety of wild flowers and 
trees available in a small area; they studied 
the fish and aquatic life in the small 
streams. 


Both camping experiences will be re- 
peated, according to the article, in 1956. 


Dr. Klotz Elected President of FONL. — 
At the annual meeting of the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape, Dr. John W. Klotz of 
Concordia Teachers College was elected 
president of the organization. 


FONL is a Chicago conservation society 
interested in the preservation of various 
natural areas in Chicago and the vicinity. 
It has a membership of 250. Meetings are 
held monthly. In addition, the society 
sponsors field trips in spring and fall. The 
first president of FONL was Jens Jensen, 
generally credited with the establishment 
of the parks now composing the Chicago 
Park District. Dr. Klotz, who succeeds 
Dr. Vern D. Graham, former president of 
Chicago Teachers College, has been active 
in the organization for a number of years. 
He has served as a member of the board 
and as vice-president. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS 
Workshops: June 11 to June 29 


1. Arts and Crafts 
The contribution and use of arts and 
crafts in the elementary school. 


2. Appraisal and Testing 
How can tests, principles, methods, and 
techniques of evaluating the outcome of 
instruction in the parish school be used 
in the guidance program of the school? 

8. Choral Technique and School Music — 
June 18 to 22 
Service Playing and Organ Repertoire 
— June 25 to 29. 

4, Kindergarten-Primary 
Principles and practices in teaching in 
the Christian kindergarten and primary 
grades. 
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How to carry on satisfactory work with 
beginners. 

5. Outdoor Education 
Nature study, camping, and landscape 
reading will be stressed. 


6. Parish Evangelism (June 11—15) 
Various approaches to practical evan- 
gelism in the local parish. 


7. The Small School 
Effective means of guiding children to 
successful learning in the one- or two- 
room school. 


8. Writers’ Workshop 
An opportunity is provided, under ex- 
pert guidance, to develop writing talent. 
9. Youth Leadership 
Methods and techniques of youth guid- 
ance and leadership applied to parish 
youth groups. 


10. Seminar for Leaders — in Church Music 
(June 17—20) 
Stimulation toward composition and 
study of modern church music. 


Summer Session: July 2 to August 3 


Opportunities are provided for people who 
want to complete work toward the bach- 
elor’s degree, qualify for teaching in the 
Lutheran school, or improve their service to 
the church. The parish organist and choir 
leader, the director of youth work, and the 
parish school administrator will find help in 
the classes designed for his needs. The 
summer session provides an opportunity for 
students to advance the time of their grad- 
uation, 


Courses offered: 


Christian Doctrine and Confessions I 

Introduction to the Bible 

New Testament Introduction and 
Survey 

Christian Doctrine and Confessions II 

Christian Doctrine and Confessions III 

History of Israel 

The Gospel According to St. Luke 

Interpretation of Galatians and 
Ephesians 

Problems of Religious Education 

Church History I 


Introduction to the Study of Poetry 
Public Speaking 
Speech Correction 
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Communications Media 
Restoration and 18th-Century Literature 


Survey of United States History 
Principles of Economics 
American Government 
Introduction to Sociology 
Modern Europe 

Principles of Geography 
Human Physiology 

Geography of Asia 

Music Theory for Teachers 

Art I 

Music Theory II 

Readings in World Literature 
The Literature of Sacred Music 
The Church Organist 

Music Education 


The Beginning Teacher 

The Primary School 

Educational Psychology 

Child Psychology 

Psychology of Adolescence 

The Teaching of Religion 

The Teaching of the Language Arts 

The Teaching of the Social Studies 

Mathematics for Teachers 

Art Education 

Student Teaching and Field Work 

Children’s Literature and Other 
Instructional Materials 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Practical Field Work. — Members of the 
Walther League and A Cappella Choir, 
student organizations of Concordia, par- 
ticipated in a religious house-to-house 
canvass in Lincoln, Nebr., on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 15. The religious survey was con- 
ducted by Immanuel Lutheran Church of 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Choir Tour. — Plans for the tenth anni- 
versary mission tour of the Concordia 
A Cappella Choir have been completed, 
according to Robert Garmatz, tour manager. 

The choir will celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary as a touring choir by singing a 
series of sacred concerts in the Florida- 
Georgia area. The eleven-day tour is 
scheduled to begin April 5, 1956. Con- 
certs are scheduled in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Atlanta and Macon, Ga.; Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville Beach, Orlando, Hollywood, 
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Miami, Winter Haven, and Tampa, Fla.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Lockwood, Emma, and 
Alma, Mo., and Mission and Manhattan, 
Kans. The 62-voice choir, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Paul Rosel, has dis- 
tinguished itself with an _ exceptional 
program of religious music taken from the 
musical heritage of the Lutheran Church. 


Midyear Graduates. — Midyear gradu- 
ates of Concordia were honored at a 
convocation in the school’s chapel audi- 
torium Tuesday morning, January 17. Dean 
L. G. Bickel addressed the assembly of 
faculty and students on the subject “The 
Price of Leadership.” President Paul Zim- 
merman served as liturgist for the service. 

Students who ended their course of study 
and received their Bachelor of Science in 
Education degrees were Donald Bahr, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Wilma Behrens, Lincoln, Kans.; 
and Jesse Kunkel, Tulia, Tex. 

Miss Behrens remains on the campus to 
continue her duties as dean of women at 
Concordia. Mr. Kunkel began a teaching 
assignment at Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
Mr. Bahr continued graduate work at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Noted Piantst at Concordia. — Concor- 
dia’s lyceum program presented Naegeli von 
Bergen in a piano solo recital on Janu- 
ary 29, 1956. 

Naegeli von Bergen, young pianist and 
teacher, is a student of Beth Miller Harrod 
and has been a member of the faculty of 
the Beth Miller School of Piano in Lincoln 
for six years. Miss von Bergen has also been 
assistant instructor in piano at Rocky Ridge 
Music Center for the past two years. As 
winner of the Lincoln Symphony’s Student 
Auditions, Miss von Bergen appeared as 
soloist with the orchestra in its closing con- 
cert of the 1952 season. 


Annex to Training School. — The ad- 
dition to the training school, begun last 
spring, is nearing completion, and dedica- 
tion is expected shortly after Easter. 
Members of the St. John’s Congregation 
did much of the finishing work to keep 
building costs lower. 

One of the rooms in the addition is al- 
ready in use. Features of the building 
include three rooms with mirror-pane (one- 
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way) glass, which will be used for the 
observation classes of Concordia. The 
rooms are painted in three different colors. 
A regulation-size gymnasium floor in the 
multipurpose room will provide a physical 
education program for the school and 
parish. A cafeteria, which will not be ready 
for use this year, and new office space are 
included in the building. An office room is 
provided for student teachers. 


Special Campus Events. — Concordia 
played host to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce members of Seward, Nebr., when on 
January 31 faculty members joined with 
Chamber of Commerce members for an 
evening banquet and entertainment pro- 
vided by student groups and organizations. 

The annual banquet sponsored by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League and honoring 
college graduates was held on February 2. 
The graduates were acquainted with the 
vital work of the international organiza- 
tion. Representatives of the L. L. L. from 
St. Louis were Elmer Kraemer and John 
Mueller. 

Curriculum Changes. — Among the sig- 
nificant changes in the curriculum for next 
year is the addition of analytic geometry 
and a second course in college algebra. 
The addition of these courses in mathe- 
matics will make it possible for interested 
students to plan for a composite minor in 
mathematics and physics. 


Summer Workshops. — In addition to the 
regular summer school offerings in all sub- 
ject-matter areas, Concordia will conduct 
three workshops this summer. An educa- 
tional test and measurement workshop is 
scheduled for July 16—20. The workshop 
will cover the following areas: test con- 
struction, test utilization, and interpretation 
of test results. Drs. Martin J. Maehr and 
Theo. G. Stelzer and Mr. Herbert Kaiser 
will be the workshop leaders. A second 
on-campus workshop will be concerned with 
science and religion. This workshop is 
scheduled for July 9—13 and will be con- 
cerned with the study of Scripture and 
a critical evaluation of scientific theory as 
it relates to the origin of life and the age 
of the earth. Dr. Paul Zimmerman, Profes- 
sor Brandhorst, and Professor Meyer will 
be the workshop leaders. A third workshop 
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in music and methods will be conducted by 
Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer in Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 30—August 10. This is the second ex- 
tension workshop conducted in this area. 


Art Exhibit. — Professor Reinhold Marx- 
hausen was instrumental in bringing another 
exceptional art exhibit to the campus in 
February. The exhibit consisted of thirty- 
eight Latin-American prints making up a 
collection of graphic art representing six- 
teen countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica. The exhibit, which was housed in the 
Concordia galleries, was sponsored by the 
fine-arts department of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. 


New Member of Staff. — Theodore 
Moeller, Jr., began his work as instructor in 
religion at Concordia with the new semester 
on January 23. Mr. Moeller is a graduate 
of Concordia Theological Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo. He was awarded the B.D. de- 
grees in 1955 and the S. T. M. in January of 
this year. Moeller served as pastor at con- 
gregations in New York, Nebraska, and 
Florida. He also served as Instructor at 
Concordia College, Portland, Oreg., for a 
year. His specialized teaching areas are 
church history, philosophy, and systematics. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Choir Tour. — The 72-voice A Cappella 
Choir of the college toured Florida from 
February 3 to 12, singing in Holly Hill, 
Orlando, Vero Beach, W. Palm Beach, 
Miami, Sarasota, Clearwater, and Talla- 
hassee. A spring week-end tour of Michi- 
gan will conclude the activities of the choir 
for the present year. 


Collegiate Music Festival. — The first 
all-Lutheran Collegiate Music Festival will 
be held in the gymnasium of the College 
on April 8. The two Seminary choruses, 
the Milwaukee Concordia College Male 
Chorus, the A Cappella Choir of River 
Forest Teachers College, the Chapel Choir 
of Valparaiso University, and the Fort 
Wayne College A Cappella Choir will join 
forces for this musical treat. The massed 
choirs of approximately 400 voices will be 
directed by Dr. William B. Heyne of 
St. Louis. 
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Concordia Senior College. — The Con- 
cordia Senior College received the top de- 
sign award for educational projects in a 
national contest sponsored by Progressive 
Architecture, national architectural maga- 
zine. The design award, one of seven 
design awards selected from over 700 en- 
tries, was presented to Mr. Eero Saarinen, 
architect for the new campus, in special 
ceremonies in the Whittier Hotel in Detroit 
on January 20. 

Construction on the new educational 
plant is progressing nicely. Steel frame- 
work is now in place for the administration 
building, the auditorium, the faculty offices. 
The foundations for other buildings of the 
central complex (with the exception of the 
chapel) have already been poured. Work 
is also proceeding on the thirteen dormi- 
tories which will ultimately house the entire 
student body. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mission Emphasis. — Mission Emphasis 
Week was observed on the campus on 
January 25—27. Five representatives of 
various fields of mission endeavor deliv- 
ered chapel addresses to acquaint students 
with the broader aspects of mission work 
and to stimulate student interest in mis- 
sions. 

“We realize that missionaries are not 
born but made,” said President Walter W. 
Stuenkel. “For that reason we are con- 
tinually trying to provide our students with 
materials needed to inspire and_ instruct 
them for the high and thrilling task of 
bringing the Word of Life to all men. No 
student on our campus is permitted to for- 
get his great privilege and responsibility of 
being a missionary.” 

President Stuenkel pointed out that 
students are encouraged to engage in a 
triple program of mission activity already 
during their years on the campus: study 
and prayer; giving; personal mission work. 
“We are happy that the Concordia Mission 
Society, under the guidance of Prof. C. 
August Hardt, has assumed leadership in 
promoting mission interest and activity on 
our campus. A glance at the program of 
the society will show that Mission Emphasis 
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Week is only one phase of their varied 
schedule of activities. It is the highlight 
of student mission assemblies held through- 
out the year. In addition, bedside visits are 
made in county institutions; canvasses are 
conducted for Milwaukee congregations; 
students serve as Sunday school teachers; 
musical groups sing or play in churches or 
in county institutions; students take part 
in Milwaukee’s Penny and Prayer Project, 
visiting those parents who respond to cards 
explaining the importance of infant Bap- 
tism.” 

The Concordia Mission Society has a 
basic budget of $300 to help arrange for 
guest speakers, displays, and tract distribu- 
tion. More than $400 has been received 
from chapel collections. This amount will 
be sent to mission fields designated by 
students. Theodore Preuss of Marengo, IIl., 
is student president of the organization. 

The following mission representatives 
served as speakers. Dr. O. H. Schmidt (06), 
St. Louis, foreign missions; Rev. William 
Lochner (’09), Milwaukee, institutional 
missions; Rev. Moses S. Dickinson, Chi- 
cago, mission work among Negroes; Rev. 
Harold H. Brauer, Green Bay, Wis. (for- 
merly of Ogden, Utah), mission work among 
Mormons; Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann 
(733), St. Louis, radio missions. 

In a special plea to Concordia students, 
Dr. Schmidt made a plea for more volun- 
teers in the army of mission workers. “We 
need a new approach to the manpower 
question,” he said. “We must consider it an 
honor to be singled out for foreign mission 
work. We must learn to appreciate what 
poor stewardship it is to have 160 minis- 
terial candidates graduated from the semi- 
nary and to absorb 150 of them immediately 
into the home church scene and set aside a 
sparse ten for foreign missions, of whom 
five decline and are then also absorbed into 
the home scene. We must learn that it is 
poor stewardship to permit very small 
groups of Christians in America to have 
a pastor of their own when there are 
twenty-six wards in populous Tokyo that 
have never been touched by a Christian 
missionary. This contrast is made the more 
intolerable when you know that there are 
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1,300 people in those wards who have 
begged for instruction and preparation for 
Baptism but whose pleas have had to go un- 
answered.” 

Each of the other speakers reported on 
the blessings that have attended work in 
their fields and urged prayers, gifts, and 
service for continued support and ex- 
pansion. 

Displays and posters in corridors and in 
the college library supplemented the 
speakers’ messages. President Walter W. 
Stuenkel served as liturgist in each of the 
five services. On the evening of January 27 
the new synodical film, “The Unfinished 
Task,” was shown in the student union of 
Pritzlaff Hall. 


Lutheran Hour Featured. — On Janu- 
ary 27 Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, director 
of the International Lutheran Hour, ad- 
dressed the Concordia College Ladies’ Aid 
Society. His address on “Jesus Shall Reign” 
pointed out that the Lutheran Hour ser- 
mons are now broadcast over approximately 
1,250 stations in fifty-six languages. 


By special arrangement with the Wis- 
consin News Company one hundred copies 
of the February number of Coronet, which 
featured the Lutheran Hour in an article 
entitled “The Word in Fifty-Six Languages,” 
were placed on sale in the student union 
immediately after Dr. Bertermann’s address. 


Semester Day. — Rev. Victor F. Halboth 
(725) of Detroit, Mich., delivered the chapel 
sermon on Semester Day, February 6. 
Faculty members were guests at student 
tables in the dining hall for the noon meal. 


Debate Tournament. — Prof. Elmer J. 
Moeller, coach of rostrum debaters, an- 
nounced that three teams have been 
scheduled to take part in the district 
tournament of the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association in West Bend, Wis., 
on February 4. Professor Moeller stated 
that the debaters’ organization now includes 
also the two lower classes of the high school 
department. 

Second Academic Convocation. — On 
February 12 Dr. Gerhard Herz, noted 
musicologist of the University of Louis- 
ville, spoke on “Bach’s Use of the Lutheran 
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Chorale.” His address was the principal 
feature of the second in a series of four 
academic convocations arranged by the 
75th-anniversary Academic Committee, 
under the direction of Prof. J. Henry Gie- 
napp, chairman. 


English Teachers’ Meeting. — Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Jenne, chairman of the department 
of English, announced that the spring 
meeting of the English Club of Greater 
Milwaukee would be held on Concordia 
Campus on March 17. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Library Receives Gift. — The Concordia 
College Library was chosen as the recipient 
of a 54-volume set of Great Books of the 
Western World. It is a project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the books are being 
distributed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation by a grant of the Old Dominion 
Foundation to 1,600 schools and libraries. 
They include the great literature from the 
Bible and Homer to modern-day works. 


Students in Practical Mission Work. — 
The Preaching-Teaching-Reaching Mission 
reached its climax during the week of 
February 5—9 in about 200 Lutheran 
churches in the Twin Cities area. Con- 
cordia students in large groups had volun- 
teered and served as canvassers at several 
of the congregations. Reports show a sur- 
prisingly large number of prospects gained 
by this means. Early in the school year, a 
busload of college students traveled to 
Duluth to assist in a two-day general mis- 
sion survey. 

District Conference at Concordia. — 
Dr. J. W. Behnken climaxed the Minne- 
sota District summit conference held at 
Concordia College on January 16 and 17 
with an inspirational address emphasizing 
the very real challenge facing the individual 
Christian in God’s kingdom. Also present 
was the Rev. A. F. Meyer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Colorado District, who repre- 
sented Synod’s Stewardship Committee. 
The meeting planned a schedule for the 
Minnesota District’s circle summit confer- 
ences to be held in the near future and also 
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planned an every-member visitation to be 
carried out through the year. 

Thankoffering for Concordia. — “The 
Centennial of Our Synod in Minnesota, 
1856—1956” is the official name of the 
anniversary year that is being observed in 
the Minnesota District. At the August 1955 
convention of the Minnesota District the 
delegates decided to observe this occasion 
of 100 years of blessings by gathering a 
thankoffering of $300,000 for dormitories on 
the Concordia College Campus. The in- 
gathering of funds on May 6 will be pre- 
ceded by special emphasis in the congre- 
gations, Sunday schools, and parish schools 
by the use of a variety of promotional 
materials. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Farewell to the President. — About 200 
people, including the students, the profes- 
sors and their wives, and the Board of 
Control and their wives, attended a “fare- 
well banquet” which was held for Presi- 
dent Oscar T. Walle and his family on 
Sunday evening, January 22. Bob Brohm, 
acting as toastmaster, introduced the speak- 
ers: Rev. A. C. Nitz, President of the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District; Jerry Ehrlich, 
president of the student body; and Pro- 
fessor Scaer, the representative of the 
faculty. 

The students showed their appreciation 
to the Walles for all they have done by 
giving them a table lamp, a portable radio, 
and some “bills,” as the president put it. 
Jerry Ehrlich presented the gifts. 

Professor Scaer presented the Walle fam- 
ily with a token of the faculty’s appreciation 
of the work of their leader. 

After the semester closes, President Walle 
and his family will leave for Austin, Tex. 
There he will enroll in the department of 
zoology at the graduate school of the Texas 
University for the spring semester. At the 
close of the spring semester in June, he 
will go to Fort Wayne, Ind., where he will 
be professor of natural science at the Con- 
cordia Senior College. 

Professor Ernest Scaer will take over the 
duties of the president for the rest of the 
school year. 
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Dr. Sylwester Hospitalized. — Shortly 
after the Christmas holidays Dr. F. Sylwester 
fell from a ladder. He was hospitalized for 
about two weeks but is home once again 
and hopes to be ready to return to active 
service as librarian and teacher of mathe- 
matics very soon. 

Epiphany Candlelight Service.— A spe- 
cial candlelight service was held on Epiph- 
any evening to commemorate Christ’s ap- 
pearance to the Gentiles and also His coming 
to the individual Christian heart. Professor 
J. Scheck officiated for the service and was 
assisted by a number of students who repre- 
sented the Apostles, whose writings contain 
sentences pertaining to the Festival of 
Epiphany and commissioning us to reach 
out into all the world. 

Change in Schedule. — Beginning with 
the start of the second semester, February 1, 
the daily class schedule will change. After 
many unsuccessful attempts it has been 
tailored to fit into a seven-period day. 
Classes will run from 8 A. M. to noon. The 
chorus will rehearse during an extended 
lunch period. Afternoon classes will resume 
at 1:10 and end at 3:43. 


LuTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Dr. Studtmann Honored. — President 
Emeritus P. Studtmann’s 80th birthday was 
observed on December 23. At the banquet 
in his honor Dr. George Beto, toastmaster, 
presented a beautifully bound collection of 
congratulatory messages, gold-inscribed: 
“A Tribute to Eighty Blessed Years.” The 
octogenarian is still teaching several 
courses. Among the guests were president 
and Mrs. M. L. Koehneke, who with their 
family spent their Christmas holidays in 
Austin. 

New Staff Member. — The Rev. Sam 
Goltermann, who replaces Mr. Marvin Hei- 
nitz as instructor of social courses and dean 
of men, was inducted at the morning chapel 
on January 20, the Chapel Choir rendering 
appropriate choral selections. 

In Preparation for Senior College Work. 
— Prof. Ocar T. Walle and family arrived 
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at Austin the latter part of January, where 
he will complete courses at the Texas Uni- 
versity prior to his entry as dean of the 
science department at the Senior College 
at Fort Wayne. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Counseling Sessions. — During the month 
of January, President Walter M. Wangerin 
and Dean of Students Erich A. von Fange, 
conducted counseling sessions with a ma- 
jority of the student body to discuss aca- 
demic problems and challenges with the 
students. This is the second in a series of 
five such events scheduled during the school 
year. A comparison with student records 
of last year shows a marked improvement 
in academic achievement during the cur- 
rent year. Linked with graduation, all 
Grade XII students are given final examina- 
tions by the Department of Education of 
the Province of Alberta. For the first term, 
seven students achieved high honors, and an 
additional 40 students were listed on the 
honor column. Recognition was also given 
students who maintained perfect attendance. 

Field Service. — President Walter M. 
Wangerin and Rev. John Herzer of the 
Concordia staff assisted a local congrega- 
tion for several months during a vacancy. 
Nine members of the Concordia staff are 
currently serving local congregations and 
the District in various ways, by preaching, 
serving as organist, choir director, or in 
elected offices. 

New Chapel Organ. — Concordia stu- 
dents have helped make the purchase of a 
Baldwin Orga-sonic instrument possible for 
the chapel. The instrument is now in daily 
use, replacing an old-type reed organ, and 
the students have made it their project to 
raise a share of the purchase price. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Why? — The subject areas of pronounced 
decline in high schools during the past fifty 
years are the following: Latin, algebra, 
physics, history, and art. Those where 
growth was significant are: physical educa- 
tion, English, industrial subjects, and home 
economics. Is this a conquest of the physical 
over the mental? 
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Summoned to Rest 


LorENz DAENzER, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on November 27, 1953, at the age of 74. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for 42 years at St. Peter, Lenox, Mich.; St. Michael, 
Richville, Mich.; St. Matthew, Rochester, N. Y.; and Tabor, Detroit, Mich. In 1948 he 
had retired. 


R. C. WEGNER, emeritus, Fergus Falls, Minn., on April 17, 1954, at the age of nearly 70. 
He had served for 24 years as Lutheran teacher at Cass Lake, Inver Grove Township, 
Nicollet, and Ottertail, Minn. He had retired in 1932. 


Kari Truemper, Aurora, Ill., on October 22, 1954, at the age of 80. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher at Hoffman, Ill., and in Chicago. In consideration of his health he had 
retired from teaching after eight years of service. 


Louis Stem, emeritus, Derby, Colo., on November 15, 1955, at the age of 66. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher from 1909 until his retirement in 1935 at the following places: 
Yorktown, Iowa; Parkston, S. Dak.; Holloway, Minn.; and New Haven, Ind. 


WILLIAM SCHMIEL, emeritus, Watertown, Wis., on November 80, 1955, at the age of 79. 
He had faithfully served as teacher in Immanuel Lutheran School, Lotts Creek, Iowa, for 
48 years until he retired in 1943. His years of retirement were spent in Freistadt and 
Watertown, Wis. 


Wiiu1aM F. Scuaxuer, Prof. emeritus, St. Louis, Mo., on December 8, 1955, at the 
age of 87. He had served as pastor in Baltimore, Md., and Quincy, Ill., when in 1906 
he was called as professor of German at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. He served in 
that position until his retirement in 1942, after which he continued to be active in the 
editorial department of Concordia Publishing House. 


FrepErick G, EXNEs, emeritus, Long Island City, N. Y., on December 4, 1955, at the 
age of 78. During a period of 55 years, with an interruption of five years, he had served 
as teacher, organist, and social worker at the following places: Martin Luther Orphans’ 
Home, Boston, Mass.; Trinity School, Long Island City, N.Y.; St.Stephen’s School, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Immanuel School, Kingston, N.Y.; and St. John’s Church, New York, as 
organist. He had retired in 1950. 


WiL11aM C. Prpxorn, emeritus, Milwaukee, Wis., on December 10, 1955, at the age 
of 87. He had faithfully and efficiently served for 54 years as teacher in St. Mark’s Lutheran 
School, Chicago, and Trinity School in Freistadt, Wis., until his retirement in 1944. 


Emiz F. Roscuxe, Washington, Mo., on January 23, 1956, at the age of nearly 74. 
He had served as teacher or principal at the following Lutheran schools: Immanuel, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Immanuel, St. Charles, Mo.; Concordia, Maplewood, Mo.; St. Peter, St. Peter, 


Ill.; and Immanuel, Washington, Mo. He had retired in 1954 after 52 years of faithful 
service in the church, 


Pauu F. Korunexe, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis., on February 15, 1956, at the age of 67. 
He had held pastorates at Hand Hills, Alberta, Canada; and at Dodge Center and Rush- 
ford, Minn., until in 1923 he was called to a professorship at Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
in which position he was active as head of the department of modern languages and as 
registrar. Besides he was chairman of Synod’s Board of Appeals and served on various 
intersynodical committees. His literary activities include frequent contributions to the Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly, especially during the years when this periodical was published 
under the title Magazin fuer Ev.-Luth. Homiletik. He was a contributor to the volume, 
The Abiding Word, and is the author of Taegliche Andachten, the current German edition 
of the devotional booklet Portals of Prayer. He had faithfully served his Lord in the church 
for 45 years. 


